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“Sohool Officials Should Buy Wo Other.” 


PARENTS! 








| “ Have you the health and strength of your 


= children at heart? 


IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 




















This cut shows our accurate Measuring Gauge in use. After the pupil’s lower limb is measured, the 
Chair is adjusted to the exact sitting height, the Desk is then placed at the proper height, and the pupil is 


Comfortably and Scientifically seated. 


THIS IS A VITAL MATTER 





| and is receiving the attention of the most intelligent people. See that the new 


CHANDLER 
Adjustable Desk and Chair 


Is used to Furnish your School. 


Now in Use in Hundreds of the Best Schools in the Country. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHANDLER ApJusTaBLe Scuoot Furniture Company. 


25 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY OF STATE OF NEW YORK. 





MANUAL TRAINING AND INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 





HE primary object of instruction in 

the Reformatory does not materially | 
differ from the primary object of instruc- 
tion in our public schools; the end of 
education being in the one as in the 
other to develop the pupil into a useful, 
competent, and honest bread-winner, to 
erable him to take his position in life as 
an honorable and honored citizen. Not 
only is the end the same, but the means 
and methods to that end are very similar 
to those employed in free life. The work 
in the ‘‘school of letters’’ for instance, 
is divided into three divisions—the arith- 
metic, language, and academic. In the 
first two divisions the pupils are divided 
into classes covering a range of study in 
arithmetic, from reading the simplest 


numbers—1 to 20—to problems in dis- . 


count, interest, etc., and in language 
from the very elements of English to the 
analysis of simple and compound sen- 
tences. The pupils on entering the in- 
stitution are graded into classes accord- 
ing to their respective capacities and 
acquirements, beginning if necessary 
in the lowest class, and gradually rising, 
class by class, until they are paroled. In 
the academic division, intended only for 
those who are sufficiently far advanced to 
pursue the studies required with interest 
and profit, three courses are offered— 
those in practical ethics, Euglish litera- 
ture, and history. 








An average of 67 per cent. of the pu- 
pils when received at the Reformatory are 
entered in the primary classes, 15 per 
cent. are entered in the intermediate, and 
18 per cent are entered in the academic. 
These figures are very interesting, as they 
indicate the social strata to which the 
prisoners belonged in free life, and be- 
hind them there stretches a field of in- 
finite extent for the examination of the 
careful and analytical thinker. Observe 
the comparative absence of the grammar- 
school graduate as represented by the per- 
centage of those who enter the in- 
termediate classes. Instead of a constant 
gradation from the highest to the low- 
est, we find a gap separating the two ex- 
tremes of illiteracy and a high school 
education. But this question, however 
interesting, is not along the lines of our 
sketch. 

These percentages of admissions to the 
various classes at entrance to the institu- 
tion are reversed when the men leave. 
Thus 47 percent. are paroled while in 
the academic classes, 33 per cent. while 
in the intermediate, and only 20 per cent. 
while still in the primary. As the 
pupil’s advancement from class to class is 
dependent upon his work in the class- 
room, 75 per cent. being required to pass 
an examination, the efficiency of the 
school system will be apparent from these 
statistics. The object always in view in 
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marking out the courses of study in the 
reformatory is utility, and all require- 
ments and influences are intended to sub- 
serve that one end. 

The school of letters is under the direc- 
tion of J. R. Monks, who was formerly a 
professor in Elmira College, assisted, 
until very recently, by Jas. C. Van Etten, 
who is now principal of one of the public 
schools in the city of Elmira. These two 
officials are the only civilians connected 
with the department, the instruction in 
all the classes, with the exception of the 
academic, being given by specially pre- 
pared inmate instructors. This is a 
unique feature of the system. These 
men, carefully selected from among the 
members of the academic classes, are 
trained in a class by themselves. This 
class is known as the normal class, and 
is conducted by the school secretary. 
When deemed competent to take up 
practical work they are assigned to classes 
as visiting or assistant instructors; and if 
their work in that capacity is satisfactory, 
they are given regular classes and per- 
form their duties under the personal 
direction of the school officials. The 
academic classes are taught by the offi- 
cials themselves. 

The ethics class, which meets every 
Sunday afternoon, is composed of the 
members of the academic and the two 
highest intermediate classes. This class 
is conducted by Prof. Monks, and great 
care is given to its instruction; for practi- 
cal ethics is the basis of all sound morals, 
and a man can be a useful and honorable 
citizen only in so far as he is imbued with 
ethical principles. 

When we consider the class of men 
with which Mr. Brockway has to deal, 
men ranging in age from sixteen to thirty 
years, and all of whom have been con- 
victed of crimes punishable by the penal 
code with imprisonment from two and a 
half to twenty years, some of the results 
accomplished at the reformatory—8o per 
cent. being established in honorable walks 
in life—seem almost incredible. It is not 
claimed, however, that during the pris- 
oner’s stay at the reformatory, which 
averages a little less than two years, 
he can be converted from a criminal and 
defective being into a skilled mechanic, 
or an accomplished scholar. Education 
there is limited to the elements, the 
essentials of knowledge, and the hand 
and the eye, equally with the mind, are 
trained to the performance of some kind 
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of skilled labor in order that the prisoner 
when paroled may have the necessary 
mental and manual equipment to honor- 
ably obtain the means of life. While the 
prisoner cannot be educated as an experi 
he can be started on the road towards 
accomplishment as a skilled workman. 
To prepare the prisoner for future use- 
fulness, though not to perfect him in that 
usefulness, is the point at which reforma- 
tory treatment ends and real life begins. 
The Reformatory is intended to break up 
old habits of mind and body and to im- 
plant new ones, but not to develop them; 
that must be the work of after years. 
Manual training in that institution goes 
hand in hand with intellectual discipline, 
each being carried on in conjunction with, 
and in subservience to, the other. 

Appropos of recent occurrences, a fact 
which people of the extramural world 
should not forget is that a Reformatory 
is essentially a sequestered government 
reared upon a basis of martiallaw. The 
nature of this government is coercive, its 
purpose is obedience, and while its instru- 
ments to that end are manifold, it should 
be actuated, and in the Elmira Reforma- 
tory is actuated, in their application by a 
principle of corrective, rather than of re- 
tributive, justice. Generally speaking, 
the rlgors of this régimé are suspended, 
and the individual underthis government 
is given civil rights in so far as he uses 
them judiciously, and they do not conflict 
with the efficiency of the government it- 
self. If rebellious and vicious, he is 
declared a belligerent, he forfeits his civil 
rights, and against him the rigors of mar- 
tial law are proclaimed and enforced. At 
Elmira the application of - corrective 
measures is preceded by a careful consid- 
eration of means to ends; on this occasion 
and with this individual, it is one meas- 
ure, and on that occasion and with that 
individual it is another; with some admo- 
nition only is necessary, with others, it is 
a temporary suspension of privileges, 
while with the persistently aggressive 
and incorrigible, severer treatment is im- 
perative. Law and order must be 
enforced or the institution fails to accom- 
plish the purpose of its inception, and 
maintenance, and the peace and security 
of society are imperiled. 

- - 
Evil is only the slave of Good, 
Sorrow the servant of Joy. 
And the soul is mad that refuses foox 

Of the meanest in God’s employ. 
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WHERE IS THE MORAL? 





BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


‘THERE was once a teacher who made 

a solemn vow that never, never, never 
again would she teach ; but she did, and 
this is the way it came about. 

As she closed the door behind her that 
memorable last day, she heaved a great 
sigh of content, to think that for her 
teaching was a thing of the past. That 
yoke, at least, was lifted forever. 

Roseate hues began to commingle 
themselves with the prosaically blue. 
She put all thoughts of pedagogism ab- 
solutely to one side. She visited, read, 
drew, entertained, practiced, and, when 
the mood seized her, was undeniably idle 
or frivolous, as the case might be. 

She grew young. The wrinkles 
smoothed themselves away, the worn ex- 
pression vanished. She was so full of 
life, so strong, that she hardly knew her- 
self. Surely she ought to be perfectly 
happy. Well, she was—but— 

One day she read an article which set 
her thinking. It was on the nature and 
possibilities of the child nature, and the 
understanding and loving study thereof. 

She went up to her room, and from the 
depths of her trunk unearthed a news- 
paper clipping which she had come 
across at the beginning of the ‘long 
vacation,’’ but which she had tossed upon 
a heap of other clippings as extraneous to 
the occasion. I will subjoin a fragment: 

‘‘I sometimes, in my sprightly mo- 
ments, consider myself in my great chair 
at school as some dictator at the head of 
a commonwealth. In this little state, I 
can discover all the great geniuses, all the 
surprising actions and revolutions of the 
great world in miniature. 

‘‘T have several renowned generals, 
but three feet high, and several deep, 
projecting politicians in petticoats. I 
have others catching flies, accumulating 
remarkable pebbles, cockle shells, etc., 
with as ardent curiosity as any virtuoso 
in the Royal Society. 

‘*Some rattle and thunder out a, 3, «¢, 
with as much impetuosity as Alexander 
fought, and very often sit down and cry 
as heartily upon being outspelled as 
Ceesar did, when at Alexander’s sepul- 
chre he recollected that the Macedonian 
hero conquered the world before his age. 

‘“At one table sits Mr. Insipid, fop- 
pling and fluttering—spinning his whir- 
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ligig or playing with his fingers as gayly 
and wittily as any Frenchified coxcomb 
brandishes his cane or rattles his snuff- 
box. At another sits the polemical di- 
vine, plodding and wrangling in his 
mind about Adam's fall in which we 
sinned all, as his primer has it. 

‘‘In short, my little school is made up 
of kings, politicians, divines, LL. D.’s, 
fops, buffoons, fiddlers, sycophants, cox- 
combs, and every other character drawn 
in history or seen in the world. Is it not 
then the highest pleasure to preside in 
this little world, to bestow the proper ap- 
plause upon virtuous nnd generous ac- 
tions, to blame and punish the vicious 
trick, to tear out of the tender mind 
everything that is mean and little, and 
fire the new-born soul with a noble ardor 
and emulation? The world affords no 
greater delight.”’ 

She sat down and pondered deeply, 
earnestly, Yes, she felt eager for the 
fray again. What possibilities unfolded 
themselves before her! How much 
greater her desire to approach, at least, 
the highest ideal ! 

Ah, it were well to have an object in 
life—and such a one as this ! 

She taught again.—/n/elligence. 


THE STAGNANT PERIOD. 


” glancing over a story written for boys 
and girls by an Illinois inspector of 
schools, our eyes alighted on the follow- 
ing passage. Speaking of the evolution 
of the average boy at school, the writer 
gives the following as the result of his ex- 
perience : 

‘* His first few years of school are cheery 
and full of interest, his mind is receptive, 
he learns readily, and, with chance ex- 
ceptions, is easily managed. By and by 
he comes toa marshy pool through which 
he must choke (szc) his way. He loses 
interest in school work, chafes under re- 
straint, and the chances are he is a nui- 
sance to his teacher, his parents, and 
himself, so far as school is concerned. If 
he could only be put to work fora year 
or two, to learn a trade, or something 
that would develop muscle and character 
such as the school cannot give. Manual 
training in the schools seeks to help the 
boy cut a channel through his stagnant 
period, but manual training, for some 
reason, seems at present to be unattain- 
able by most schools. In the meantime, 
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the problem what to do with stagnant 
boys remains unsolved. Happy condi- 
tion of those boys in their middle teens 
who are provided with manual toil of 
some kind outside the schools !’’ 

The picture is faithfully drawn. What 
teacher of experience has not come in 
contact again and again with the stagnant 
boy, or rather with the boy at this stag- 
nant stage of his course? It is often hard 
to determine what is the best thing to be 
done with him. Certainly one of the 
worst things is to attempt to drive him 
through the marshy obstructions by main 
strength, so tospeak. The problem is 
one which will test the pedagogical re- 
sources of the teacher to the utmost. The 
true educator will make it an occasion 
not for child, but for youth study. He 
will strive to get the confidence of the 
boy, to get into the current of his 
thoughts and feelings, to understand his 
dissatisfactions and ambitions. He will 
sympathize with his unrest, realizing 
that he is at the critical stage when the 
hitherto latent impulses of manhood are 
awaking to life and beginning to stir 
within him. 

We have little doubt that in many 
cases the course suggested, that of per- 
mitting him to give up school and en- 
gage in some outdoor employment, such 
as will make considerable demands upon 
his physical powers, will be the best pos- 
sible treatment. In nine cases out of ten, 
aftér such a change for a year or two, or 
even more, the young man will resume 
his studies, if opportunity is given, with 
renewed zest and vigor, often showing a 
wonderful development of power gained 
during the interval. Such a course, too, 
may be made to serve a double purpose 
by putting the coming man in possession 
of a useful trade or occupation, such as 
may be of inestimable service to him in 
after life. Every wise parent will see to 
it that both his sons and his daughters 
shall acquire some such resource, thus 
making them capable of earning a liveli- 
hood in case of necessity, and rendering 
them, in a measure, independent of the 
vicissitudes which throw so many help- 
less and hopeless upon the tender mercies 
of others in time of adversity. 

Of course, in such a case it is by no 
means desirable that the youth's intel- 
lectual activities should be suffered to lie 
dormant during the interval of physical 
activity. On the contrary, he should be 
supplied with abundance of reading ma- 


| 
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terial of the kind best adapted to arouse a 
healthful interest in the world of thought 
and kuowledge, as well as in the practi- 
cal affairs to which his attention is, for 
the time being, more particularly di- 
rected. A liberal admixture of healthy 
and elevating fiction should not be with- 
held. 

One does not wish to dogmatize in 
matter, but we are 
strongly disposed to believe that it is one 
of the serious mistakes in our modern 
methods to keep a boy or girl continu- 


, ously at school during the whole period 


of, say, from six or seven to sixteen or 
seventeen, or even for a much longer 
period. To most young people the per- 
petual grind becomes monotonous and 
distasteful. Moreover, other useful kinds 
of education are in danger of being ne- 
glected, if not despised. But if the boy 
or girl is taken from school for a year or 
two, or even more, as suggested, by all 
means let it not be to pass the time in 
idleness, or without some regular, fixed, 
genuine, and, if possible, interesting 
work. A prolonged period of idleness, 
at this critical stage in the life history, is 
to be mostearnestly deprecated. Its effect 
would be often most mischievous, if not 
ruinous.—Canada ka. Journal. 


SCHOOL-ROOM COURTESY. “” 


BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 
(acti upon a time a certain mother 

noticed a remarkable change in the 
deportment of her six-year-old son, who, 
from a rough, noisy, discourteous boy, 
became transformed into one of the gen- 
tlest, most courteous and considerate 
little fellows in the world. The child 
was attending a kindergarten, and the 
mother naturally inferred that to his 
teacher was due the change she was glad 
to notice in him. 

‘* Miss Smith teaches you to be polite,’ 
she remarked, making what was really 
an assertion in an interrogative tone. 

‘*No, she never teaches us one bit 
about it,’’ was the instant and very em- 
phatic reply. 

The mother was puzzled, for she was 
at a loss to account in any other way for 
so radical a change. A second and third 
attempt to discover the cause of this con- 
dition was attended with a similar result 
—energetic denial on the part of the child 
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of any instruction in the matter of cour- 
tesy. 

‘Well, then, if Miss Smith doesn’t 
say anything, what does she do?’’ she 
asked at length, quite desperate in her 
desire for light upon the matter. 

‘‘She doesn’t do anything. She just 
walks around, and we all /ee/ polite. We 
feel just as polite as—aseverything!’’ And 
the inquiring mother was fully satisfied. 

There is a class of people by whom 
every observance of etiquette is consid- 
ered to be a sign of weakness, hypocrisy, 
or submission. The rude movement, loud 
voice, and disregard for one’s companions 
and surroundings, are, on the other hand, 
supposed to indicate strength, honesty 
and independence. There could not be a 
greater mistake, nor one more fatal to the 
reputation of the individual and to the 
comfort of those about him. 

Politeness is as essential to life as is oil 
to machinery, and it serves a similar pur- 
pose. Nothing is lost by it, and much is 
gained, and in many ways. It makes 
everything easier, quieter, quicker, more 
harmonious, and more effective. It di- 
minishes friction, that great drawback in 
nearly every social condition, as well as 
in every piece of working mechanism. 
The refined, quiet, considerate and court- 
eous man and woman have an immense 
physical, intellectual, and social advan- 
tage over their fellows. In fact, the 
positive value of simple, every-day court- 
esy cannot be over-estimated. 

The development of courtesy is far 
more a matter of example than of pre- 
cept. It cannot be taught from books 
or blackboards. It is felt, not reasoned 
about. It is given only in the form of 
object-lessons. It appeals to the heart 
even more powerfully than to the head. 
It is not a matter of demonstration so 
much as of experience. It is the finish, 
polish, lustre, color, and favor of other- 
wise rough, dull, sombre, and disagree- 
able existence. 

The teacher is, above all other persons 
on earth, the one upon whom most de- 
pends the development of this element in 
the young. For hours a day his pupils 
are in his constant and impressive pres- 
ence, conscious, always, even if appar- 
ently not directly observant, of every 
motion which he makes, of every word 
he speaks, sometimes of many of the 
thoughts he thinks. His very title marks 
him as one who is legitimately the sub- 
ject of examination and of criticism. 


CORRECT ENGLISH. 





The father and mother, perhaps, make 
no pretension to be models in any way, 
but the child almost unconsciously as- 
sumes that the teacher must be a model 
and a safe example from the very nature 
of his position. 

Oftentimes, too, the child has no con- 
ception of any, even of the most common, 
graces and elegances of manner and ways 
of doing things, except that which he 
gets from his teacher in the school-room, 
and if all that is claimed for courtesy be 
true, even on utilitarian and _ social 
grounds, can there be any greater mora! re- 
sponsibility laid upon the teacher than the 
observance by him and consequent inculca- 
tion in his pupils of ‘‘ the most excellent 
grace of courtesy.’’—,School Journal, 


— > 


CORRECT ENGLISH. 


delicate but firm utterance of the un- 
accented vowels with correct sound that 
the cultured person is most surely dis- 
tinguished."’ 

I wonder if teachers realize that, 
whether they will it so or not, their use 
of English is noted by pupils and patrons 
and taken as a model for pure and correct 
speech or as an excuse for carelessness in 
their own language. Is any reader of 
this journal without a dictionary of some 
kind? The new International is not very 
expensive ; the new High School Diction- 
ary is good; when the American Book 
Company completes the revision of 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary it ought 
to become a part of every teacher's 
library. Weare too indifferent, too lazy, 
to use the dictionary as we should. We 
are too indifferent as to correct syntax. 


= is, says Richard Grant White, ‘‘in the 


Let me enumerate some common miis- 
takes made by some good teachers: 
He don’t. She told Mary and I. It 


don’t seem possible. John don’t under- 
stand this rule. If five yards cost forty 
cents, what does three yards cost? Who 
is the book for? It was me. I shall in- 
sist that he obeys you. Some authors 
doesn’t give that rule. I told ’em (or 


um) togo. Let’em(or um) play. Write 
slow and careful. He wuzsick. I have 
singin’ every day. If I wuz him. Con- 


stuntly, resuntly, labur, directur, Ne- 
brasky. He wuz thur. He kep good 
order. Sbordinate, guvurmunt, guvur- 
nur, superntendunt, gradyully, country- 
mun. 
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Is it not worth while for teachers to 
study to use good English? Why are we 
so careless? It is not necessary to be so 


exact that it will appear like affectation, 
but teachers should acquire the habit of 
speaking correctly, accurately, and easily. 
A teacher said to me this month, “‘ I’me 
alwys good in teachin’ grammur ’n his- 
try.”"—Cor. N. W. Journal of Education. 


THE VISIT TO THE CELL.* 


BY ERNST ECKSTEIN. 

T had just struck two. Dr. Samuel 

Heinzerling, Principal of the City 
Gymnasium, strolled with his own dig- 
nity into campus, and slowly climbed the 
steps. On the landing he met the jani- 
tor, who had just rung the bell and was 
going to his private apartments, where 
an abundance of household work lay 
waiting. 

‘‘Has a-a-nything ha-a-ppened Quadd- 
ler ?’’ asked the Principal, answering the 
servile greeting of the janitor with a 
lordly nod. 

‘* No, Professor.’’ 

‘‘Has the libra-a-rian decided yet on 
the books in question ?”’ 

‘* No, Professor.’’ 

** Ve-e-ry we-e-ll. Be shore to go over 
to-day, and find out how the ma-at- 
ter sta-a-nds. One thing more! Fresh- 
man Roampf has been a-a-bsent for some 
days. Call at his room, and convince 
voarself whether or not he is really seek. 
I doubt it somewhat—”’ 

‘* Excuse me, Professor; Rumpf is back 
again. I saw him just now, coming 
across the campus.”’ 


‘*Ve-e-ry we-e-ll! Ve-e-ry we-e-ll !’’ 


*“Some years ago a young German scholar 
who was sojourning in the Eternal City perpe- 
trated a piece of humor which set the world in 
a roar of laughter. This was Ernst Eckstein. 
known at the present time as the incomparable 
German writer of belles-lettres—poet, historical 
novelist, and humorist of the day. The piece, 
Der Besuch im Carcer (The Visit to the Cell), 
was a character sketch from a gymnasium ex 
perience, which may not have been wholly 
imaginary—one of the numerous Schuldhumor- 
esken (school humor sketches) with which the 
author has since filled a volume. Thousands 
upon thousands of copies of this sketch were 
sold throughout every part of Germany. Other 
nations, seeming to see init the master touch of 
a great artist, appropriated it in popular trans- 
lations of more or lessmerit. In Leipzig the ever- 
increasing demand for this publication, to the 
present time, has exhausted fifty-four editions. 
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The reader will please excuse the 
peculiar spelling which occurs in the 
conversations of Dr. Samuel Heinzer- 
ling. The Doctor did not pronounce 
really so abnormally as this spelling 
would indicate, but the individuality of 
his vocalization was striking. A hun- 
dred times I have tried to imitate him, in 
my study, in vain; so I may well be ex- 
cused for not reducing him to paper. 
Once more the Professor muttered 
‘“* 'Ve-e-ry we-e-ll! Ve-e-ry we-e-ll !’’ and 
slowly walked down the long corridor to- 
ward the door of his lecture room. Sam- 
uel had appeared uncommonly early, 
to-day. Asa rule he was strictly punc- 
tual, but not ahead of time. A domestic 
discord, over which delicacy bids us 
draw the curtain, had driven him from 
the easy-chair in which he was accus- 
tomed to sip his afternoon coffee. So it 
happened that the seniors had withdrawn 
their usual watch. 

In the corridor the Professor perceived 
that a great commotion was taking place 
in his lecture room. Forty noisy young- 
sters were shouting ‘‘ Bravo!’’ and ‘‘ Va 
capo/’’ Samuel wrinkled his forehead. 
Now the racket ceased, and a clear, cut- 
ting voice began in comic pathos : 

‘** We-e-ll yo’ may call it enoof for this 
time. Yo’ have failed again to pre- 
pa-a-re yoarself prawperly. Heppen- 
heimer, I am mooch dissa-a-tisfied with 
yo’! Be seated !’’ 

Thundering applause. The Professor 
stood as if petrified. By all the gods of 
Greece, that was himself, as he lived and 
breathed. A little caricatured, but only 
an expert could tell the difference. Such 
blasphemy had never been heard of! It 
would be a byword! It would raise a 
rebellion! A pupil was bold enough, on 
his own platform, to make a laughing- 
stock of him, the actual Principal of this 
whole Gymnasium, the author of the 
*‘Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges, Adapted Especially to the Wants 
of Advanced Pupils;’’ the popular 
teacher, the critic, the philosopher— 
Proh, Pudor ! Honos sit auribus/ Such 
a prank could originate only in the brain 
of that precious rascal, William Rumpf. 

‘Weel yo’ transla-a-te, Moericke ?’’ 
continued the voice of the unconscionable 
pupil. 

‘“Wha-a-t! Yo’ are seek? Great 
Czesar! When yong people of yoar age 
tell me that they are seek, they make a 
ve-e-ry ba-a-d eempression. 
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‘*Knebel! Write in the Re-e-gister, 
‘Moericke, when called to transla-a-te, 
was seek—’ ”’ 

The Professor was no longer able to 
master his emotions. He opened the 
door energetically, and walked in upon 
the youngsters, like a lion among ga- 
zelles. He had not been deceived. It 
was, indeed, William Rumpf that had 
so trifled with his majesty. This young 
nian had been a pupil of the Gymnasium 
only six weeks, and yet he was already 
facile princeps among the wags of the 
school, from Freshman to Senior. With 
his shirt collar turned up, and an enor- 
mous pair of paper spectacles on his nose, 
in his left hand a book, and in his right 
the traditional lead pencil, stood Rumpt 
on the platform, ready to commit a new 
sacrilege, as the deeply suffering Profes- 
sor entered. 

‘“Roampf!’’ said Samuel forcibly, 
“Roampf! Yo’ will gaw for two days to 
the lock-oop. Knebel, write in the Re- 


e-gister, ‘Roampf, on account of puerile 
and eemprawper conduct, is punished 
with two days’ confinement in the lock- 
Heppenheimer, call the j-a-an- 


oop.’ 
itor.”’ 

‘* But, Professor—’’ stammered Rumpf, 
as he stuffed the paper spectacles into his 
pocket and took his seat. 

‘* Naw back-talk !’’ 

‘*T was only—I thought—”’ 

** Silence, I say !’’ 

‘** But please—”’ 

‘‘Knebel, write; ‘Roampf, on ac- 
count of oonsoobmeesive conduct, is 
poonished with anoother day’s confine- 
ment in the lock-oop.’ I am tired of both- 
ering with yo’. Yo’ should be asha- 
a-med of yourself.—And in yoar own 
lecture room, too! Fie! Isay. Fie!’’ 

‘*But, Professor, audiatur et altera 
pars. Haven't you often told us so?” 

‘“We-e-ll! Yo’ shall not sa-a-y that I 
do not sta-a-nd by my principles. What 
have yo’ to offer in excuse ?’’ 

‘‘IT assure you, I did not intend any- 
thing unseemly. I meant merely to 
practice a little mimicry.”’ 

‘‘ Pra-a-ctice on yoar La-a-tin pa-a-ra- 
digm and your Greek Gra-a-mmar !’’ 

‘So I do, Professor. But art has a 
place along with science.’’ 

‘‘I ne-e-ver denied that in my life. 
Boot Cesar! To call your silliness art ! 
If tha-a-t were the ca-a-se, art would be 
ve-e-ry useless !’’ 

‘* Professor, will you please—’”’ 
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‘Silence! If yo’ keep on, yo’ will 
sooner or la-a-ter sooffer shipwreck. 
Knipcke, see where the ja-a-nitor and 
Heppenheimer are wa-a-iting.”’ 

‘* For this once—just this once,’’ came 
from Rumpf, in a low and conciliating 
tone, ‘‘can you not remit the punish- 
ment ?’’ 

‘* Naw, by naw means! We will not 
be foorther interroopted in our woork. 
Hutzler, yo’ may tra-a-nsla-a-te—’’ 

‘* Professor, I am not prepared with 
mry translation. Here is my excuse.”’ 

‘*Saw, yo’ were seek again? Hutzler, 
yo’ are oftener seek than we-e-ll.’’ 

‘* Unfortunately, Professor, my weak 
constitution—”’ 

‘‘Weak! I should say weak ! 
e-e-vryone were as weak as yo’! 
are la-a-zy enoof, boot not weak |’’ 

‘Lazy! I can’t work during an 
tack of fever !’’ 

‘*T oonderstand tha-a-t! 
dreenking too mooch beer! 
tra-a-nsla-a-te, Gildemeister.”’ 

‘* Absent !’’ shouted a full half-dozen 
voices. 

Samuel shook his head dejectedly. 

‘*Does a-a-ny one know why Gilde- 
meister is a-a-bsent ?”’ 

‘* He has catarrh !’’ shouted the six. 

‘*Catarrh! When I was of his age, I 
never had catarrh. But where are 
Knipcke and Heppenheimer! Schwarz, 
hoont them op, but come ba-a-ck imme- 
diately !”’ 

Schwartz left, and returned in about 
ten minutes with the janitor and the 
other two messengers. 

‘*Mr. Quaddler was busy papering the 
wall,’’ said Heppenheimer respectiully. 
‘he had to dress up a little.”’ 

‘‘Saw yo’ wait a half an hour! 
Quaddler, I find yo’ are grawing ca-a-re- 
less |’’ 

‘Beg your pardon, Profesior; the 
young gentlemen called me not over two 
minutes ago,”’ 

‘Listen to that !'’ chorused the cul- 
prits. 

‘*I will not investigate this act at 
present! Here! Take Roampf, and 
shut him in the lock-oop. Roampf, yo’ 
will beha-a-ve yoarself properly, and not 
be continually calling the janitor, as you 
did last week. Quaddler, dawn’t allow 
yoarself to be persuaded to let Roampf 
out oopon the floor of the entry. If he 
wants ayer, he can open the window. 
Yo’d best put everything necessary in- 
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side the cell, and lock the door once for 
all. He dawn’t come out till Friday 
evening.”’ 

‘* Capital, Professor !’’ 

‘* He can arrange concerning his meals 
with some of his friends. Yo’ oonder- 
stand ?”’ 

Rumpf nodded. 

‘*We-e-ll! Away with him!’ 

‘* Are you really in earnest, Professor ? 
All on account of a little artistic render- 
ing—’”’ 

Samuel Heinzerling laughed in the 
true pedagogical style. 

‘*Yo’ are a droll chap, in spite of yoar 
oonseemliness. But I ca-a-n’t help yo’. 
Until you demonstrate to me wherein 
yoar alleged artistic rendering is useful 
or beneficial—to say nothing of yoar 
oonseemly tendencies— yo’ moost submit 
to the inevitable. We-e-ll, gaw along 
with him now !”’ 

William Rumpf bit his lip, turned, and 
disappeared with Quaddler in the corri- 
dor. 

‘“What have you been doing ?’’ asked 
the janitor, as they ascended the stairs. 

‘** Nothing !’’ 
‘Excuse me; 
doing something.’’ 

‘*I did just what the Professor does 
every day.’”’ 

‘* How so ?”’ 

‘Listen now—Do you. see that? 
Roampf is a good-for-nothing, my dear 
Quaddler, and desairves exemplary poon- 
ishment.’’ 

‘Great Heaven above!’’ exclaimed 
the janitor, scratching his head. ‘‘ Ifany- 
one had told me that was possible—but 
that is too bad, Mr. Rumpf! Goodness 
knows that if I hadn’t seen you with my 
own eyes, I should have sworn I heard 
the Professor's own voice. I should say 
so a thousand times. You will make 
your mark yet in that line. Do you 
know that when I was over at Lotz’s I 
heard a ventriloquist who could imitate 
anything you pleased, from a dog or a 
horse to a wedding ceremony,—but he 
did’nt begin to come up to you.”’ 

‘*I believe it is saw, Quaddler,’’ re- 
turned Rumpf, still imitating the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘‘And you have been mocking him to 
his face! Now, Mr. Rumpf, I tell you 
for your own good—everything in its 
proper place. That was very improper. 
The Professor has good reason for what 
he does.’’ 


you must have been 
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‘Yo’ think saw ?”’ 

‘*T must politely ask you to quit your 
nonsense. It is not respectful to my 
position. Please to walk in here !’’ 

‘* With mooch pieasure.”’ 

‘‘T will say to the Professor, Mr. 
Rumpf, that he has not given you enough 
punishment.’’ 

‘How does my poonishment concern 
you, Mr. Quaddler, yo’ silly awld fool ?’’ 

‘‘Concern me? Not at all! But it 
does concern me when you make sport of 
the Professor in an impudent way.’’ 

‘*I will do as I please.”’ 

‘* No, you won't.’’ 

‘*Won’t I! I can sa-a-y what I please ; 
and if yo’ doan’t like it, yo’ can gaw 
away or stop oop yoar ears.”’ 

** You just wait !’’ 

** What for?’ ’ 

‘*T shall tell the Professor about this.’’ 

‘*Give him my compliments.’’ 

‘*' You'll be sorry, yet !’’ 

Quaddler turned the key, and his foot- 
steps slowly sounded down the long 
staircase. 

Meanwhile, in the hall of the Seniors, 
Sophocles was being eagerly interpreted. 
Much to the mirth of the hilarious class, 
Heppenheimer rendered the groan of the 
unhappy Philoctetes:* ‘‘Ay! ay! ay! 
ay !”’ 

The Professor interrupted him. 

‘Say aw/ aw/ aw! aw! Ay is not 
allowable as an interjection expressing 
pain.”’ 

‘*T thought that o/ is allowable to ex- 
press bodily suffering only,’’ remarked 
Heppenheimer. 

‘* Now, perha-a-ps yo’ think that Phil- 
octetes sooffered awnly mentally. Yo’ 
appear to have followed out the plot of 
the tragedy with a ve-e-ry slight degree 
of attention.’’ 

‘‘Some one is knocking, Professor,’’ 
said Knebel. 

‘** See who it is, Knipcke.’ 

Knipcke hastened to the door. 

‘* What, yo’, Quaddler? Why do yo’ 
distoorb us again? Speak oot quickly !”’ 

‘‘IT only wished to remark, sir, that 
Senior Rumpf is still talking in the man- 
ner for which you punished him.”’ 


? 


* Sophocles’ tragedy of Phtloctetes (the origi 
nal Robinson Crusoe, the’ cast-away of Lemnos 
is one of the masterpieces of Greek drama, 
being one of the most perfect character studies 


The unfortunate Philoctetes 
well as 


in all literature. 
was afflicted with bodily torture as 
mental anguish, 
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‘What? He prawceeds with the 
comedy! Wee-ll, I knaw what measure 
to take next. Knebel, write in the Reg- 
ister—naw. let it gaw! Heppenheimer, 
proceed. Say aw/ aw/ aw! aw /—not 
ay! ay! ay! ay/ The following ex- 
clamation yo’ may render with ‘ Ye eter- 
nal gods !’ or ‘Almighty Heaven |!’ ”’ 

Heppenheimer finished his task and 
brought forth an indifferent ‘‘ Sa-a-tis- 
factory,’’ from the Professor. Then 
Schwarz translated, only to receive a 
‘* Not we-e-ll rendered !"’ 

Now the janitor's bell sounded. The 
author of ‘‘The Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges, Adapted Especi- 
ally,’’ etc., declared the recitation ended. 

Dr. Klufenbrecher appeared in the 
door; this was the Professor of Mathe- 
matics, whose duty it was to entertain 
the Seniors from three till four o’clock 
with the secrets of analytical geometry. 
Samuel Heinzerling extended his much- 
freckled right hand to his ‘* esteemed co- 
worker,’’ condescendingly, but not with- 
out a certain human sympathy, and then 
betook himself to the Principal's office, 
where he seated himself in his well- 
cushioned chair. 

Quaddier went, meanwhile, to the 
work which employed his odd hours. 
He dipped the brush vigorously into the 
paste-pot, and smeared strip after strip 
of paper with the odoriferous glue. 

William Rumpf sat yawning on the 
bench, and declared to himself that he 
was completely tired of the Gymnasium, 
with its undeserved imprisonment. 

Professor Samuel Heinzerling scratched 
his head, :turned his spectacles, and 
nodded in a pedagogical way. 

‘The miserable yoongster, Roampf,’’ 
murmured he to himself. ‘* Boot I al- 
mawst believe I can do more with him 
by kindness than by force. I will make 
a strong la-a-st appeal to his conscience. 
Shame on him! He is one of my bright- 
est scholars.’ 

The Professor rang the bell. In about 
three minutes appeared Annie, Quadd- 
ler’s sixteen-year-old daughter. She 
was evidently about to take a walk, asa 
jaunty hat adorned her jetty locks and a 
gay shawl hung loosly from her graceful 
shoulders, 

‘What is wanting, Professor?’’ she 
asked with a gracious bow. 

‘‘Where is your father?’’ asked the 
Professor softly, and pronouncing un- 
commonly well. 
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‘‘He is hanging paper; do you want 
him for anything ?’’ 

‘‘Hanging pa-a-per, is he? Well, do 
not distourb him. Nothing especial is 
needed, Annie. The key to the lock-oop 
ha-a-ngs in its place, does it not ?’’ 

‘** I will inquire at once, Prefessor.’’ 

Like a deer she hastened down the 
stairs. In a few seconds she was back. 

‘* Yes, Professor, the keys are both in 
place, the one to the cell, and the other 
to the entry. Is there anything else I 
can do for you, Professor ?’’ 

‘* No, I tha-a-nk yo’.”’ 

Annie vanished. The Professor 
watched her disappear, with a smile. 

‘“A charming child. I would give 
mooch if my Winifred possessed ha-a-lf 
saw mooch savoir vivre,* to say nothing 
of Ismene. This Quaddler is a paganus,t 
a homo incultus,{ and, nevertheless, he is 
able to bring up a charming lady ; while 
I, the well-educated scholar of classical 
antiquity, I, the homo cut nihil humani 
alienum est,\| am not able to do so well 
with my more favorably circumstanced 
posterity.’’ 

He rubbed his smoothly-shaven chin, 
took his hat from the table, and climbed 
the stairs to the lock-up. 

William Rumpf was greatly surprised 
when, after so short a time, the door 
turned on its hinges. His astonish- 
ment, however, reached the zenith point 
when he recognized his unexpected visi- 
tor to be the Principal, Samuel Heinzer- 
ling. 

‘Now, Roampf,’’ said the conscien- 
tious pedagogue, 

‘*What do you want, Professor?’’ an- 
swered the pupil, in a tone of resolute 
obduracy. 

‘*I wished awnly to inquire whether 
yo’ oonderstand yoarself, and realize that 
these puerilities roon counter to the ob- 
ject and to the government of the Gym- 
nasium—”’ 

‘‘T am not yet convinced 

‘‘Wha-a-t, Roampf! Yo’ will -con- 
tinue to sta-a-nd on yoar hind legs? 
What would yo’ say if yo’ were in my 
place? Would yo’ not take this mis- 
chievous, overspirited William Roampf 
by the ears—hey ?”’ 

‘* Professor—’’ 

‘* These are puerilities not becoming in 


” 


*Good breeding. + Country fellow. {Ignoramus. 


| A man to whom nothing relating to man is 
foreign. 
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a respectable yoong man of good family. 
Do yo’ know one thing? On the occa- 
sion of the next stupid pra-a-nk, I will 
expel yo’.’’ 

‘* Expel ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Roampf, expel. So now apply 
yoarself and leave off this rudeness, 
which certainly does yo’ naw credit—I 
repeat, put yoarself in my place.’’ 

William Rumpf sat with his head 
bowed. He felt that the threatened ex 
pulsion was only a question of time. 
Suddenly a diabolical thought entered 
his brain. 

‘‘If I am put out,’’ he said to himself, 
‘it will be with much ceremony.”’ 

He laughed like the criminal hero of a 
sensational novel after accomplishing his 
purposes, and said, in a tone of incipient 
repentance, ‘‘ You mean, Professor, that 
I should put myself in your place ?’’ 

‘“Yes, Roampf, I mean it.’’ 

‘* Well, if you are bound to have it so, 
I wish you much pleasure !’’ 

Thereupon he sprang out the door, 
turned the key in the lock, and left the 
poor Professor to his unexpected fate. 

‘‘Roampf! How dare you! I will 
expel yo’ to-day. Will yo’ open in- 
stantly ?—instantly, I say !’’ 

‘“You get two hours’ imprisonment,’ 
answered Rumpf, with dignity. ‘‘ You 
said, yourself, that I should put myself 
in your place.’’ 

‘*Roampf, there’ll be trouble for you — 
trouble, Isay. Awpen! I command it!’’ 

‘You cannot command me. Iam, at 
present, the Principal. You are Fresh- 
man Rumpf. Be stilll I tolerate no 
back talk !’’ 

‘*‘Roampf, my boy, I will excuse yo’ 
this time. Please do the square thing. 
Yo’ will get off with a light poonish- 
ment; yo’ will not be expelled, I promise 
yo’. Do yo’ hear ?’’ 

But Rumpf did not hear. He had 
crossed the entry, and was now hasten- 
ing down the stairs to escape victorious. 
As he passed the janitor’s door a bright 
idea struck him. 

He put his eye to the keyhole. 
Quaddler stood on the ladder, with his 
back to the door, and was endeavoring to 
stick a heavily pasted strip of paper to 
the wall. William Rumpf rang the 
bell and called into the room, in the most 
beautiful Heinzerling accent which he 
could command : 

‘“‘ITam gawing now, Quaddler. Look 
a-a-fter that Roampf. The creature 
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a-a-cts as if he were insane. He is 
bawld enoof to continue with his foolery. 
Remain on the la-a-dder. I wished 
awnly to say that yo’ should not awpen 
the door for him. The boy would be in 
a pawsition to awverpower yo’ and—in 
short—escape. Do yo’ hear, Quaddler ?”’ 

‘It will be as you command, Profes- 
sor. Excuse me, I am up here—’’ 

‘*Remain where yo’ a-a-re, and praw- 
ceed with yoar paper-hanging. Good- 
by !”’ 

‘Your obedient servant, Sir.’’ 

William Rumpf climbed the stairs once 
again, and proceeded to the region of the 
cell. Samuel Heinzerling raged fear- 
fully. Now he appeared to discover the 
bell; for at the same moment in which 
Rumpf secreted himself behind a large 
wardrobe belonging to the janitor’s fam- 
ily, there arose an angry ringing, pierc- 
ing and shrill as a small company of 
fiends. 

‘Help!’ groaned the pedagogue. 
‘“Help! Quaddler, I will deprive you 
of office, and of bread, if yo’ do not come 
oop here immediately. Help! Fire! 
Fire! Moorder! Help!’’ 

The janitor, summoned by the ringing 
of the bell, left his work and appeared in 
the entry to the cell. The mischievous 
Senior crouched closer in his hiding- 
place. Samuel Heinzerling sat ex- 
hausted on the bench. His bosom 
heaved. His nostrils worked like a pair 
of bellows. 

‘‘Mr. Rumpf,’’ said Quaddler, as he 
pounded on the cell doorin a warning 
way, ‘‘I have taken note of this.’’ 

‘Thank God! It is yo,’ Quaddler! 
This miserable choorl has locked me in. 
It is outrageous !’’ 

‘*T tell you that this joking ill becomes 
you. I take especial notice that you call 
the Professor a miserable churl !’’ 

‘* Boot, Quaddler, a-a-re yo’ crazy ?”’ 
exclaimed Samuel in a tone of highest 
indignation. ‘‘I would say before the 
ha-angman that Roampf, the miserable 
fellow, has imprisoned me, as I ca-a-lled 
to see him and appeal to his conscience. 
Dawn’t sta-a-nd on ceremony ; awpen !’’ 

‘“You must consider me very stupid, 
Mr. Rumpf. The Professor has just 
talked with me, and ordered me particu- 
larly not to let you out under any cir- 
cumstances,’ 

‘*Quaddler, I threaten you with the 
guard-house, on the ground of false eem- 
prisonment !’’ 
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‘** Listen, if I may be allowed to make 
an observation ; this eternal mimicking 
of the Professor is really childish. No 
offence meant! It is true the Professor 
speaks a little through his nose. But 
such buffoonery as your twaddle will 
not pass for the Professor very long. 
And now I tell you, for the last time, to 
be quiet and behave yourself properly.’’ 

‘* Boot, I repeat to yo’, the shameless, 
ill-intentioned ra-a-scal toorned the key 
on me, before I knew what he was about. 
Quaddler! Creature! Donkey! Yo’ 
moost recognize me! Awpen the door!’’ 

“What? You call me a donkey? 
You call me a creature? Yes: do you 
know ove thing? It’s a question which 
of us is the bigger donkey. What next? 
A great young stripling calls a respect- 
ableoldmanadonkey. Youareadonkey 
yourself; do you hear? Waita little—’’ 

**You a-a-re a donkey a-a-nd an ox,’’ 
groaned Samuel respondently. ‘‘ Will 
you not awpen ?”’ 

‘*T cannot think of it.’’ 

‘*Good! Vairy good! I remain in 
the lock-oop! Do yo’ hear, Quaddler? 
{ remain in the lock-oop !”’ 

‘*T shall be glad when you come to 
your reason. But let me alone. I have 
more to do than to listen to your buffoon- 

>? 

‘*Quaddler,’’ said Samuel more for- 
cibly, ‘‘I will sit quiet hour a-a-fter hour 
—hour a-a-fter hour, Isay! I will bear 
this crying evil like an inexperienced 
child. Do you hear, Quaddler ?”’ 

‘‘T am going now; busy yourself with 
something.”’ 

‘*Great Caesar! My reason deceives 
me. A-a-m I really m-a-d? Creature! 
Look through the key-hole once, and yo’ 
will see—’’ 

** Yes ! 
Hardly !’’ 

‘*We-e-ll then, gaw to the dickens! 
The gods strive in vain with stupidity. 
Boot if I woonce koom out—if I woonce 
koom out, I will give it to yo’! Yo’ will 
naw longer be ja-a-nitor.’’ 

Quaddler proceeded angrily down the 
stairs. This Rumpf was a marvel of im- 
pertinence. He had called him a don- 
key! Thunder and lightning! Since 
Mrs. Katrina Quaddler had periodically 
blessed him, the like had not happened. 

Yes, yes, these Seniors! Meanwhile, 
Samuel Heinzerling measured great steps 
in his cell. 

His whole appearance resembled that 


So you can blow into my eyes! 
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of an African lion, which human skill is 
able to confine in a cage, without being 
able to crush the nobility and pride of 


his wild nature. With his hands behind 
his back, his head with its gray mane 
inclined dejectedly toward his right 
shoulder, his lips compresscd—so he 
wandered up and down, up and down, 
cherishing in his bosom the most misan- 


| thropic thoughts. 


Presently a broad smile spread over 
his countenance. 

** Boot yet it zs comical,’’ he uttered to 
himself. ‘‘Indeed! If I were not saw 
immediately concerned, I might find it 
vairy amusing—’’ 

He remained standing— 

‘* Boot doos this being out-witted really 
redound to my disgrace? Prove it, Sam- 
uel! Ha-as not a renowned king him- 
self held the ladder for a thief who would 
steal his watch? Was not Prince Bis- 
marck himself locked in by a wicked and 
intriguing ha-a-nd? Besides, not to 
mention hoondreds of other cases! 
A-a-nd yet universal history treats this 
king with great respect, a-a-nd Prince 
Bismarck pa-a-sses for the greatest di- 
plomat in Europe, the same as before. 
Naw, naw, Sa-a-muel! Yoar reputation 
as pedagogue, as citizen, as cooltivated 
scholar, doos not soofer in the least from 
this painful situation! Calm yourself, 
Sa-a-muel.”’ 

He continued his promenade with 
calmer voice. But presently he broke 
out anew. 

‘*Boot my Seniors!’’ he stammered, 
turning pale. ‘‘If my Seniors learn that 
I have been in the lock-oop! Oonbear- 
able thought! My authority would be 
gone for all time! ‘They moost find it 
out! O, ye gods! Why ha-a-ve ye 
doon this to me !”’ 

‘* Professor,’’ whispered a well-known 
voice at the cell door. ‘‘ You are not 
disgraced. Your authority stands in full 
force—’’ 

‘*Roampf !"’ stammered Samuel. ‘‘Yo’ 
shameless, conscienceless creature ! 
Awpen! Immediately! Consider yoar 
ears as morally boxed! You are ex- 
pelled in a threefold ma-a-nner.”’ 

‘* Professor, I come to rescue you. Do 
not berate me.”’ 

“To rescue? Wha-a-t 
Awpen, or I will—’”’ 

‘* Will you listen to me quietly, Pro- 
fessor? I assure you all will come out 
right.’’ 
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Samuel reflected. 

‘*Good !’’ he said, at length, 
condescend—Speak !’’ 

**See here! I wanted only to show 
you that my art is not altogether with- 
out practical application. Excuse me if 
to do this I apparently had to lay aside 
the high respect and honor which it has 
always been my pleasure to render you.”’ 

‘Yo’ are a sca-a-mp, Roampf!’’ 

‘“How would it be if you were to 
remit the confinement in the lock-up, 
take back the threat of expulsion, and 
allow me to preserve the strictest silence 
concerning all these occurrences !"’ 

‘“Tha-a-t will not do. Yo’ moost en- 
dure yoar poonishment!”’ 

“Is that so? Well, good by, Pro- 
fessor. Don’t ring the bell too much !”’ 

‘‘Roampf! Do’ yo’ hear? I have 
something to say to yo’ !”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ 

‘““Yo’ are in many respects an excep- 
tional character. I will make an excep- 
tion. Awpen the door.’’ 

“Do you remit the lock-up punish- 
ment ?’’ 

** Yes.”’ 

“Will you expel me ?’’ 

“The dickens! Naw!’’ 

‘*Give me your word of honor.’ 

‘“Roampf, how dare yo’ !”’ 

“Your word of honor, Professor.’ 

““We-e-ll, yo’ ha-a-ve it.’’ 

‘* Jupiter to witness.’’ 

‘* What ?”’ 

‘“‘T call the gods to witness it.”’ 

‘* Awpen !”’ 

‘‘Immediately, Professor. 
not pursue me further ?’’ 

‘‘Naw, naw, naw. Will yo’ let me 
out ?”’ 

‘You grant me full pardon ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, oonder woon condition,—tha-a-t 
yo’ do not relate to any woon haw ba-a-dly 
yo’ have behaved. I have already said 
I consider yo’ an exceptional cha-a-r- 
acter, Roampf.”’ 

‘‘T thank you for your good opinion ; 
also my word of honor that, so long as 
you are Principal of the Gymnasium and 
instructor of the Senior class, no deroga- 
tory word shall escape my lips.’’ 

Thereupon he opened the door. 

As Uhland's king out of the tower, so 
walked Samuel Heinzerling into the free 
air. He drew a deep breath. Then he 
passed his right hand over his forehead, 
as if thinking of something. 

‘‘Roampf !’’ he said, ‘‘ I oondersta-a-nd 


“*T will 
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a jawk—boot yo’ will please not mimic 
me any more—yo’ make the thing so 
real !’’ 

‘* Your wish is my command.’’ 

‘‘Good! Now let oos gaw down. It 
is not yet three-quarters. You can still 
take part in the recitation.”’ 

‘‘But would they not be surprised, 
Professor? Every one knows that you 
have sentenced me to three days in the 
lock-up—’’ 

‘* We-e-ll, I will gaw with yo’. 

So they hastened down the stairs. 

** QOuaddler,’’ called the Professor into 
the basement. The janitor appeared at 
the lower landing and inquired what was 
wanted. 

‘*On va-a-rious grounds, I have re- 
leased Roampf from his three days’ im- 
prisonment,’’ said Samuel. 

‘‘Ah! You returned on that account? 
Hem! Yes, but—excuse me, Professor, 
—Mr. Rumpf was not at all quiet in his 
cell. Na offense, but he scolded likea 
sparrow—’’ 

‘* Let it gaw, Quaddler! I will for this 
time, for very exceptional reasons, soob- 
stitute grace for justice. Yo’ can take 
care of the cell key.’’ 

Quaddler shook his head. 

‘* We-e-ll,’’ said Samuel, ‘‘now koom 
with me to the Seniors’ Hall, Roampf.”’ 

They walked across the corridor to the 
schoolroom. The Professor knocked. 

‘* Professor Klufenbrecher,’’ he said in 
the softest accents of which he was cap- 
able, ‘‘I bring Roampf ba-a-ck. Knebel 
(Permit me, Professor Klufenbrecher), 
write in the Register: ‘In consideration 
of his oopright and repentant condooct, 
Senior Roampf’s poonishment inflicted 
to-day, consisting of three days’ confine- 
ment in the lock-oop, is hereby ca-a-n- 
celed.’’’ And now, Professor Klufen- 
brecher, we will not distoorb yo’ farther. 
Ha-a-ve yo’ it written, Knebel ?—‘is 
hereby ca-a-nceled.’’’ 

‘*'Will you not be seated, Professor ?”’ 
asked the polite mathematician. 

‘*T tha-a-nk yo’ kindly; I have sa-a-t 
enoof for to-day. Roampf, I trust yo’ 
will keep yoar promise of reform mawst 
conscientiously. Good day, Professorr’’ 

So saying, he disappeared in the laby- 
rinth of passages of the school building. 

William Rumpf kept his promise most 
conscientiously. He now mimicked only 
the other teachers. Samuel Heinzer- 
ling’s personality was to him sacred and 
unapproachable. 


” 
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Profound silence hung over the whole 
matter till, in the fall of the year, the 
same Principal, after much entreaty, con- 
sented to be placed on the retired list. 
The sportive Senior class then learned, 
for the first time, the history of the un- 
expected pardon. 

Rumpf’s “‘ oopright and repentant con- 
dooct’’ was a source of endless mirth to 
the villagers, and among those who en- 
joyed the joke most was Professor Sam- 
uel Heinzerling, author of the *‘ Latin 
Grammar,”’ etc. Rumpf will never for- 


get his experience under the jurisdiction 
of Quaddler, should he become so old 
as to be childish.—‘‘ 7he Schoolmaster in 
Comedy and Satire.’’ 


——$_$_g—_____ 


MISLEADING TERMS. 


BY E. E. WHITE. 
ECENTLY a progressive superintend- 
ent of schools advised the teachers 
under his supervision to discontinue the 
use of the term ‘‘ busy work,’’ and to 
substitute therefor the term seat work, I 
was specially pleased to hear this advice, 
since I believe that the expression ‘‘ busy 
work’’ has misled many teachers, and 
occasioned much bad work in primary 
schools. 

The term ‘‘ busy work”’ in a school pro- 
grammeconveys the idea of work assigned 
for the purpose of keeping children busy, 
and, certainly, no work should be assigned 
for this special purpose. All school work 
should have an educative end ; and seat 
work that simply kills time, and thus 
keeps pupils busy, has no place in a good 
school. Itis, of course, important to keep 
children busy—an important element in 
their easy government—but this does not 
necessitate a resort to otherwise useless 
exercises or work. 

I have seen ‘‘ busy work’’ in primary 
schools, especially in number, that ap- 
proached very near to idiocy work. What 
can be more nearly useless than some of 
the ‘‘ illustrative number work’’ imposed 
upon first-year and even second-year 
pupils? Think of requiring a little child 
to spend two or three periods a day in 
drawing af objects to represent number 
groups and their combinations — tasks 
that teach neither number nor drawing ! 
The only excuse for such inane work is 
that it ‘‘ keeps pupils busy ;’’ but is there 
not useful number work that will answer 
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this purpose? How many little slates 
have I seen filled with number exercises 
written out in words and signs, or repre- 
sented by crude drawings of objects, when 
neither the written work nor the illustra- 
tive work helped the children at all in 
number, knowledge, or skill. 

This leads me to say, in my judgment, 
the use of the pencil by children is car- 
ried to, if not beyond, the danger point 
in many primary schools. Such work not 
only keep pupils in a bad posture too 
much, but it is a hurtful strain upon the 
nervous system, and often a _ serious 
injury to eyesight. The written work in 
many primary schools ought to be re- 
duced fully one-half. 

The use of the term ‘‘story’’ in num- 
ber exercises has often struck me unfa- 

“vorably. The word story has a very de- 
finite meaning in literature, and I do not 
understand how the calling of little num- 
ber exercises ‘‘ stories’? ever came into a 
primary school. Such a baby use of the 
term may possibly have a place in the 
kindergarten, but it seems to me out of 
place in a primary school. Why notcall 
a number exercise an example or a prob- 
lem, as the case may be? Howisa child 
six to seven years old helped by calling a 
fairy tale and a number example indis- 
criminately ‘‘ a story.’’ 

This suggests the kindred attempt to 
make common things appear new and big 
by applying to them large appellations. 
A small college is dignified by the name 
university, the teacher of a common school 
by the appellation Arofessor, etc. 

But this tendency to assume newness 
and bigness is even more strikingly illus- 
trated in the misuse of technical pedagogic 
terms. I recently heard a young teacher 
speak on what he called the ‘‘ Labora- 
tory Method’’ of teaching geometry, a 
method in which original exercises and 
simple applications formed a feature! An- 
other teacher read a paper on what the 
programme called ‘‘The Apperceptive 
Method of Teaching Decimals,’’ an old 
method, as described, with the faintest 
trace of apperception even in the vaguest 
use of that much abused word! We may 
soon expect to hear the objective method 
of the primary school called the /adora- 
tory method, and some one will doubtless 
devise an apperceptive method of teaching 
the alphabet! 

What is gained by calling well-known 
methods and processes by new names, and 
especially by terms that mislead and con- 
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fuse ? All scientific progress is charac- 
terized by differentiation and the use of a 
more precise nomenclature. What is 
specially needed in pedagogy is the use of 
terms ina clearand definite sense. The use 


9) 


of ‘*‘ blanket words’’ indicates confusion. 


HAVING FIXED PRINCIPLES. 
BY W. W. PERKINS. 


‘RHE pupils had gone out at recess, and 

I had raised a window and stood by 
it to get some fresh air and to enjoy also 
the sport that was in progress. I noticed 
two boys were standing at the entrance to 
the grounds, and that some sort of a crisis 
had come. I knew by the attitude of 
each that the conversation was by no 
means friendly. Each was about the 
same age and strength; but they greatly 
differed morally. Henry was a good 
student and well brought up; George had 
better native abilities, but he relied on 
them too much, and not on industry. 
There was nothing really bad about him, 
but I felt he had not yet come to live 
in accordance with fixed principles. 

There was a doubling of fists by 
George, there was a firm standing up by 
Henry, and I feared there would be a 
fight; but the bell rang and they started 
slowly along to the door, each watching 
the other ; they came in last, and I could 
see that each had been in an excited state 
of mind. What wasI todo? What was 
best? Just then a pupil came to my desk 
and I made him sit down and in a low 
tone asked him what was the trouble be- 
tween Henry and George. He promised 
to find out. On his return he gave me 
an insight of the incident at the gate. 

A slight difficulty had arisen between 
them about a base-ball bat, and George 
had said, ‘‘I have a good mind to give 
you a licking.’’ Henry said, ‘‘ You have 
to spell able first.’’ George said, ‘‘ Oh, 
you daren’t fight me.’’ 

At this point I interrupted my inform- 
ant and called the two boys forward. I 
wanted them to know I did not consider 
them as criminals at all, that I simply 
wanted to know what was going on. I 
did all I could to encourage them to talk. 
I wanted the school to hear the conversa- 
tion, because I could make use of it as a 
lesson. George began : 

‘* Well, you see I had a bat, and lent 
it to Henry; his brother got it and let it 





get wet, and I didn’t think that was fair; 
and we got to talking about it. But it is of 
no consequence; it will be as good as ever 
when it gets dry. I don’t care anything 
about it; I can buy another.’’ 

‘* But you offered to fight Henry ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I s’pose I was rather mad.’’ 

All this time Henry had said nothing. 
I knew he was a boy of good principles, 
and averse to scuffling and brawls; so I 
turned to him. 

‘“You were ready to fight, were you, 
Henry ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, I wouldn’t fight, and George 
knows it.’’ 

‘* How is that? Why not fight? You 
are not afraid of George; you areas strong 
as he is.”’ 

‘It isn’t that—I made up my mind not 
to fight.’’ Here some tears fell, and I 
could see he was much agitated. ‘‘My 
mother doesn’t want me to fight, and I 
promised her I wouldn’t.”’ 

This gave me a better view of the case. 
He was one of two sons; the family was 
one of excellent standing; his mother 
evidently felt that Henry must be placed 
on a higher platform than the average 
boys of the town. 

‘‘Scholars,’’ I said, ‘‘here isan interest- 
ing condition of things. George don’t 
carea cent about the bat, but would fight 
about it for all that; Henry has been for- 
bidden to fight, and has promised not to 
fight, and yet had too much spirit to tell 
George this, so that they came near hav- 
ing a collision. Now we must learn 
something from this. 

‘“‘I think George was wrong to ‘ stump’ 
Henry, as it were; I don’t think he ought 
to have done it. Many a quarrel comes 
from this ‘stumping.’ I hope it will 
not be done in this school. There are 
many ways toenjoy oneself without doing 
it. And he kept on picking away at 
Henry when, as he says, the bat was of 
little account—I don't like that. George 
must struggle against that; a great deal 
of trouble comes from ‘picking old 
sores,’ as my grandfather used to say. 

‘‘ Now Henry has taken a noble stand, 
and he will be paid for that all his life. 
The Bible says, ‘Children, obey your 
parents,’ in one place; and in another it 
promises that those who honor their 
parents will live long. Not long agoa 
man was hanged for murder in Arkansas, 
and while in prison he often said, ‘My 
mother told me when I was a boy that if 
I minded her I would live to be an old 
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man; but I did not do it, and now I see 
what she meant.’ 

‘*The foundation of success in life is 
laid when a boy determines to mind his 
mother. Some boys think it shows they 
are quite manly when they refuse to mind 
their mothers; it is a greater mistake 
than to say that twice five makes eleven. 
George Washington was noted for mind- 
ing his mother long after he became the 
pride of this country. 

‘I like the position Henry has taken. 
Every boy and every girl in this school 
and in this town that takes a position 
like that is sure to succeed. I once had 
a pupil of fine abilities; everybody 
thought he would make a smart man. I 
found he was very disobedient to his 
parents, and talked with him about it. 
But his wilfulness was deep-seated. He 
went off on a gunning expedition against 
the command of his mother, and was 
wounded and one of his legs had to be 
amputated. I never saw a boy succeed 
who did not mind his parents; so that 
Henry has taken a right position. He 
may be laughed at, but he is right and 
can stand that. 

‘‘T am glad, boys, that you have told 
me about this matter; we are all inter- 
ested in each other. 


George means well, 
but he has not got his principles firmly 


fixed yet. He does not want to be a 
noisy ‘rough;’ of course not, but he 
thinks it is very good style to fight if he 
is sure of beating the other fellow. I 
think the true plan is not to fight unless 
you are set upon and likely to be hurt. 
After a good many years there will be no 
fighting in this world; let us determine 
we will belong to the ‘no-fighting’ 
class—the highest class.’”,-—WV. Y. School 
Journal, 
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THE SCHOOL MUSEUM. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

NE of the simplest and surest methods 

of arousing an interest and enthusi- 
asm among pupils, of strengthening the 
bond of sympathy and harmony between 
teacher and pupil, so essential in effective 
work, is the establishment of a school 
museum. If no vacant room is at hand, 
boxes may be made to serve as recept- 
acles for the specimens—separated ones 
being used for each of the three kingdoms, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
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The intrinsic value of the collection 
may be nothing, but if the proper spirit 
is shown in its collection, if each pupil 
becomes a stockholder in the enterprise, 
and consequently earnest in his endeavors 
to make it a success, if the material made 
is the subject of real thought and study, 
its value cannot be estimated. Charles 
Kingsley says: ‘‘He is a thoroughly 
good naturalist who knows his own 
parish thoroughly ;’’ and in making such 
naturalists this plan will be of no incon- 
siderable assistance. 

Some of the most interesting geological 
collections at the World’s Fair owed their 
chief merit to the fact that they were 
school collections —labeled by pupils 
who had gathered them in their own 
neighborhood. They testified that the 
most fascinating of the natural sciences, 
geology, had been pursued by those 
pupils in a thoroughly practical manner ; 
that the secrets of the rocks over which 
they daily walked had been to a certain 
extent learned. 

The Indian relics in some of these dis- 
plays spoke of the ‘‘Stone age,’’ and sug- 
gested thoughts on the march of the 
human race from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion ; and, by the way, if our grandfathers 
had been taught to realize the value of 
these things, how much rich ethnograph- 
ical material they might have preserved 
that is now forever lost! The plowman 
of the present day rarely brings to the 
surface arrow-heads and skinning-stones, 
so common two or three generations ago. 

The queer horn-shaped stone or “‘ petri- 
fied wasp’s nest,’’ picked up by the road- 
side on the way to school, might, if it 
could speak, tell of a wonderful ride on 
an ice mountain ages before toboggans 
were ever thought of. The ‘‘ moss’’ col- 
lected from an old fence-rail is suggestive 
of the multitude of the tropical air 
plants. 

A collection of seeds, together with 
their coverings, may become an exceed- 
ingly profitable study. Here we find 
that the thistle-down has a value in the 
economy of plant life, and that the child 
who joyously blows the downy heads to 
pieces to find ‘‘the time o’clock,’’ is en- 
hancing this value in so doing. The 
maple wing, the seed-pods of touch-me- 
not, that fly at the slightest touch after 
the seeds become ripe, speak, too, of one 
of the many phases of nature’s care of 
her plants—the dissemination of seeds. 
Then there are the provisions against 
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destruction by the elements, food store, 
and many other things that even these 
tiny seeds tell. 

Inasmuch as the material required by 
any two schools will necessarily vary, the 
discussions and topics for the study will 
also be different; but if the plan is en- 
tered into with zeal, there will be no 
paucity of subjects for investigation.— 
L:ducational Gazette. 


——__ 3 —__. 


LANGUAGE THAT NEEDS A 
REST. 


| WAS awakened in the middle of the 
night by a disturbance in the library. 
It did not seem to be the noise of burg- 
lars. It was more like the murmuring 
sound of many tongues, engaged in 
spirited debate. I listened closely, and 
concluded it must be some sort of a dis- 
cussion being held by the words in my 
big unabridged dictionary. Creeping 
softly to the door, I stood and listened. 
‘*T don’t care,’’ said the little word Of; 
‘‘IT may not be very big, but that is no 
reason why everybody should take ad- 
vantage of me. I am the most merci- 
lessly overworked word in the whole 


dictionary, and there is no earthly reason 


for it either. People say they ‘consider 
of.’ and ‘approve of,’ and ‘accept of,’ 
and ‘ admit of,’ all sorts of things. Then 
they say ‘all of us,’ and ‘ both of them,’ 
and ‘first of all,’ and tell about ‘ looking 
out of’ the window, or cutting a piece of 
bread ‘off of’ the loaf, until I am utterly 
tired out.’’ 

‘*Pshaw !’’ said the word Up. ‘‘I am 
not much bigger than you, and I do 


twice as much work, and a good deal of 


it needlessly, too. People ‘wake up’ in 
the morning, and ‘get up,’ and ‘shake 
up,’ their beds, and ‘dress up,’ and ‘wash 
up,’ and ‘draw up,’ to the table, and 
‘eat up,’ and ‘drink up’ their breakfast. 
Then they ‘jump up’ from the table, and 
‘hurry up’ to ‘go up’ to the corner, 
where the street-car driver ‘ pulls up’ his 
horses, and the passengers ‘ascend up’ 
into the front seats, and the conductor 
‘takes up’ the tickets. All this is done 
even before people ‘get up’ town, and 
‘take up’ their day’s work. From that 
time until they ‘ put up’ their books and 
‘shut up, their offices, I do more work 
than any two words in this book; and 
even after business hours I am worked 
until people ‘lock up’ their houses, and 
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‘go up to bed,’ cover themselves up,’ 
and ‘shut up’ their eyes for the night. 
It would take a week to tell what I have 
to ‘put up’ with in a day, and I ama 
good deal ‘ worked up’ over it.”’ 

‘*T agree that both Up and Of are very 
much overworked,’’ said the word 
Stated, ‘‘ but I think I myself deserve a 
little sympathy. I am doing not only 
my own legitimate work, but also that 
which ought to be done by my friend Said. 
Nobody ‘says’ anything nowadays, he 
always ‘states’ it.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ chipped in the funny little word 
Pun, ‘‘ these are very ‘stately’ times.”’ 

Some of the words laughed at this, but 
Humor said, ‘‘ Pun is a simpleton.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Wit, ‘‘ he is a fellow 
of duplicities.”’ 

‘* He makes me tired,’’ said Slang. 

Then the discussion was resumed. 

‘I doa great deal of needless work,”’ 
said the word But. ‘‘ People say they 
have no doubt ‘ but that’ it will rain, and 
they shouldn’t wonder ‘but what’ it 
would snow, until I don’t know ‘ but’ I 
shall strike.”’ 

‘““What I have most to complain 
about,’’ said the word As, ‘‘is that I am 
forced to associate so much with the word 
Equally. Only yesterday a man said he 
could ‘see equally as well as’ another 
man. I don’t see what business Equally 
had in that sentence.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ retorted Equally, ‘‘ men every 
day say that something is ‘equally as 
good’ as something else, and I don’t see 
what business As has in that sentence.’’ 

‘IT think,’’ said Propriety, ‘‘ you two 
should be divorced by mutual consent.’’ 

There was a fluttering sound and a 
clamor of voices. 

‘We, too, ought to be granted di- 
vorce,’’ was the substance of what they 
said, and among the voices I recognized 
those of the following couples: Cover 
Over, Enter In, From Thence, Go Fetch, 
Have Got, Latter End, Continue On, 
Converse Together, New Beginner, Re- 
turn Back, Rise Up, Sink Down, They 
Both, Try And, More Perfect, Seldom 
Ever, Almost Never, Feel Badly, United 
Together, Two First, An One, Over 
Again, Repeat Again, and many others. 

When quietude had been restored, the 
word Rest said: ‘* You words all talk of 
being over-worked, as if that were the 
worst thing that could happen to a fellow, 
but I tell you it is much worse to be cut 
out of yourown work. Now, look at me. 
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Here I am, ready and willing to perform 
my part in the speech of the day, but 
almost everybody passes by me and em- 
ploys my awkward friend Balance. It is 
the commonest thing in the world to hear 
people say they will pay the ‘ balance’ of 
a debt, or will sleep the ‘ balance’ of the 
night.’’ 

‘*T suffer considerably from the same 
kind of neglect,’’ said the word Deem. 
‘* Nobody ever ‘deems’ a thing beautiful 
any more, it is always ‘ considered’ beau- 
tiful, when, in fact, it is not considered at 
all.’’ 

‘“True,’’ said Irritate, ‘‘and people talk 
of being ‘aggravated’ when they ought, 
instead, to give me work.”’ 

‘‘And me,’’ said Purpose. ‘‘* Look at 
me. I get hardly anything to do, because 
people are always ‘ proposing’ to do this 
or that, when no idea of a proposition is 
involved. Why, I read the other day of 
a man who had ‘proposed’ to murder 
another, when, really, he had never said 
a word about it to a living being. Of 
course, he only purposed to commit the 
murder.’’ 

‘‘Ttis my turn,’’ said the word Among. 
‘*T should like to protest against Mr. Be- 
tween doing my work. The idea of peo- 
ple saying a man divided an orange 
‘between’ his three children! It humili- 
ates me.’’ 

‘* Tt is no worse,’’ said the word Fewer, 
‘‘than to have people say there were 
‘less’ men in one army than in another.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ added More Than, ‘‘and no 
worse than to have them say there were 
‘over’ one hundred thousand men.’’ 

‘*Itseems to me,’’ said the word Likely, 
‘*that nobody has more reason for com- 
plaint than I have. My friend Liable is 
doing nearly all my work. They saya 
man is ‘liable’ to be sick, or ‘liable’ to 
be out of town, when the question of lia- 
bility does not enter into the matter at 
all.’’ 

‘* You're no worse off than I am,’’ said 
the little word So. ‘‘ That fellow Such 
is doing all my work. People say there 
never was ‘such’ a glorious country as 
this, when, of course, they mean there 
never was ‘so’ glorious a country else- 
where.’’ 

I saw that there was likely to be no 
end to this discussion, since half the 
words in the dictionary were making 
efforts to put in their complaints; so I re- 
turned to my couch, and I will leave it 
to any person who has read this account 


’ 


’ 





to say whether I had not already heard 
enough to make me or any body else feel 
sleepy.— Washington Post. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH. 


OR real health and comfort it is as 

necessary to have sound teeth as to 
have sound lungs or a sound brain. Mr. 
Denison Pedley, F. R. C. S., dental sur- 
geon to the Evelina Hospital for sick 
children, has recently undertaken a 
dental examination of the children in 
three of the principal Metropolitan Poor 
Law Schools of London. 

The number of children examined was 
3,145, and the number of separate teeth 
was 70,000. A tabular statement reveals 
a great many curious and interesting 
facts. It was found that of the whole 
3,145 children examined, only 707 had 
quite sound teeth. 

The table of statistics may be divided 
into ‘‘toothache periods.’’ ‘The period 
of ‘‘maximum toothache,’’ as we might 
perhaps have expected, is from the age of 
seven to the age of twelve ; it begins with 
the second dentition. The period of 
‘‘minimum toothache’’ is from the age 
of twelve to the age of fifteen—that is, 
after the second dentition is well estab- 
lished. The point of greatest practical 
importance is, that a great many teeth go 
wrong and inflict permanent injury as 
well as disfigurement upon children, 
which might easily be prevented by fre- 
quent inspections of the mouth. For ex- 
ample, in 110 children examined at the 
age of four, there were found no fewer 
than 290 teeth which required filling or 
extracting. 

In 340 children examined at the age of 
nine, there were found the extraordinary 
number of 1,143 unsound teeth—more 
than three in the mouth of every child 
examined. As many as 833 of these were 
found capable of cure by filling, while no 
more than 310 required extraction, of 
which eight only were permanent teeth. 

There are reasons for believing that the 
teeth of the class of children examined 
are rather above than below the average 
for all classes. It is said, indeed, that as 
we ourselves ascend in the social scale, 
our teeth descend in quality. The ob- 
vious conclusion is that our children’s 
mouths ought to be periodically inspected 
by competent and honest dentists.— 7he 
Flospital. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
GLASGOW A MODEL CITY. 


HE fortnightly Review of April has a 
very suggestive account of the local 
government of Glasgow, well worth the 
attention of municipal reformers. It is 
all the work of the last twenty years, and 
during that time London and Birming- 
ham, Berlin and Leipsic, have made simi- 
lar progress. What have our cities in 
America to show that can at all compare 
with these foreign cities in the way of 
improvement and progress? Glasgow has 
its best business men in its Councils, and 
the city government is so well adminis- 
tered that, with steadily diminishing 
rates of taxation, there has been a grow- 
ing increase in all the needs of life ina 
large city, better findnces, better light, 
better water, better homes and streets, 
and better facilities for enjoyment, cheap 
rates for traction cars owned by the city, 
plenty of parks, picture galleries, recrea- 
tion grounds and music, gas and electric 
lights, a free public library of over one 
hundred thousand voiumes, public baths 
and wash-houses, markets, water works, 
the water brought from a mountain lake 
which is thirty-five miles, and water rents 
reduced more than one-half since this un- 
limited supply of the best water was 
secured. 

All this has been done in and for Glas- 
gow. Gas and electric light and power 
are all supplied cheaply by the works 
owned by the city. After a long lease of 
its streets for tramways, the city took 
them, improved the service, reduced the 
price, and still showed a balance on the 
right side, so that it is now proposed to 
make the uniform fare a penny—two 
cents. The wretched slums of Glasgow 
have been swept away by the wise ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 in the last 
twenty-eight years, and the city now 
rents one and two-roomed workmen’s 
houses at from $25 to $50 a year; has 
built six lodging houses for men, and one 
for women, each with a good room, where 
there are dining and sitting-rooms, and 
a kitchen and shop. A night’s lodging 
costs from 10 to 20 cents; and this pays 
nearly five per cent. per annum, while 
the money with which this improvement 
was made costs only 3! per cent., or less. 

Glasgow is about to build a Family 
Home for Widows and Widowers with 
children; rooms for a man or woman 
with not more than three children, to cost 
16 cents a night, the children to be fed 
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and cared for during the day for 35 cents 
a week, and free entertainments to be 
provided every Saturday night. The 
city also proposes to build one-roomed 
houses, to be rented for $25 a year, and 
two-roomed houses to rent for $40 a year. 
Private enterprise has kept pace with the 
city, and healthy and cheap houses are 
now abundant in Glasgow, for workmen 
earning $5 a week. The city has pro- 
vided museums, half a dozen parks, and 
a good art gallery. Lectures and concerts 
are given during the year, at from 2 cents 
to 6 cents; there is a People’s Palace, 
and there are play-grounds for children, 
with gymnastic apparatus and games. 

The sanitary officers have a small army 
engaged in fighting disease; in taking 
the sick to hospitals, made attractive in 
every way; in detecting nuisances, in 
preventing and punishing over-crowding ; 
in supervising shops, dairies, etc., and in 
cleaning 200 miles of streets; providing 
for the sewage, so that the river, that was 
a growing danger, is now clean and sweet. 
Glasgow has five public wash-houses, at 
a charge of 1o cents, and baths free to 
public-school children, who are taught 
swimming. 

To do all this, Glasgow levies a tax of 
about 60 cents on the pound ($5) of rent- 
als of $50 and upwards, and of 50 cents 
on rentals under that amount, a reduction 
of one-fourth during the last 20 years, in 
which all of these improvements have 
been made; it has lowered the price of 
gas from $1.25 to 60 cents; it has built a 
fine City Hall for $2,500,000, payable in 
50 years, partly by a special tax of about 
a cent on the pound, and partly by 
charging rent to the departments that 
occupy the City Hall. With liabilities 
of $40,000,000, Glasgow has assets of over 
$50,000,000 and by a well-adjusted sys- 
tem of sinking funds, gradually reduces 
its debts for water and gas, and parks and 
galleries, in periods varying from 20 to 70 
years. 

Glasgow has over 700,000 people, and 
covers nearly 12,000 acres, and is now 
trying to increase the participation of its 
citizens in its local administration, so as 
to heighten its efficiency and secure its 
economy. Politics are practically un- 
known in the city government of Glas- 
gow, where the Councils and the Mayor 
and the city officers are all striving stren- 
uously to promote the good, the happi- 
ness, and the welfare of the whole popu- 
lation, their health, their comfort, their 
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recreation, their happiness, and to ad-~ 
vance the prosperity of the city its people 
love so well and are so proud of.—/PAiz/a- 
delphia Ledger. 
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HORACE MANN’S COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 


BY STATE SUPT. HENRY SABIN. 


HE school of Horace Mann was a 
common school and nothing more. 
His personal presence and addresses were 
the mest powerful means of overcoming 
the indifference of the people. His lec- 
tures enlisted jopular sympathy. We 
must catch Mann’s spirit of talking in 
common language of the necessity of ed- 
ucating every child in the State. 

Two great questions claim our atten- 
tion: How can we obtain better results 
in towns and villages? and how can we 
raise the character of the country schools? 

Horace Mann preferred a thorough 
preparation in a few branches to a smat- 
tering in many. His teacher for the dis- 
trict school must possess aptness to teach, 
as well as knowledge, which he says em- 
braces a knowledge of methods and pro- 
cesses. But Horace Mann’s teacher must 
also possess the power to govern and con- 
trol his school, not necessarily through 
fear, for love is far better and more en- 
during. Yet when love fails, force must 
be called in, for disobedience is the open 
gate to all evil influences. 

Horace Mann’s idea was very far from 
confining instruction in the country 
school to the three R’s. Whatever has 
a tendency to make the boy more useful 
on the farm, or to make the life on the 
farm more attractive to him; whatever 
will make the daughter more useful in 
the home, or make the home a place of 
supreme pleasure to her, may legiti- 
mately be taught in the district school. 

There should be more attention given 
to school-house architecture. Long and 
earnestly did Horace Mann labor to re- 
form the architecture of the country 
school-house. ‘There will never be suit- 
able buildings until the State exerts its 
authority, and compels it as a pre requis- 
ite of obtaining a share of the public 
funds. 

The country school-house should be 
the headquarters for the literary society 
of the township, the library, the place for 
holding the singing school, the district 
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Trees should adorn the 
grounds. The place should be healthy 
and comfortable. In short, the country 
school-house should be the centre of all 
good influences in the district in which it 
is located. As it is now, the country 
school often sits in the valley of the 
shadow of ignorance, awaiting patiently 
the time of its redemption. 


lyceum. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WRITING.* 


BY W. W. DAVIS. 
JEOPLE have been variously divided: 
Into men, women, and clergymen ; 
into the good, the bad, and the Beechers. 
Carlyle said forty years ago, there were 
thirty millions of people in England, 
mostly fools. For our purpose we may di- 
vide intelligent people into three classes : 
those who write, those who read, those 
who both read and write. 

1. Some of our novelists, for example, 
write so much they have no time to read. 
When can authors read, who write from 
forty to sixty novels, one a year, or one 
every six months, or in case of pressure, 
one in five weeks, as Marion Crawford 
did? Who can name the stories of Miss 
Braddon, Miss Yonge, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Mrs. Southworth, or Mrs. Holmes? 
Rapid writing or continuous writing 
must affect the quality. The reservoir 
runs dry. Ivanhoe, one of Scott’s first 
novels, is his best. When William 
Black met Carlyle, the old cynic placed 
so light an estimate on Black’s story-tell- 
ing, that he asked the novelist, ‘‘ Well, 
mon, when are you going to do some real 
wark ?”’ 

2. Some great readers, on the other 
hand, are unwilling to write. Many a 
scholar carries his useless learning with 
him to the grave. It did no one any 
good. Gravy was one of the finest schol- 
ars in Europe, but except his letters and 
the glorious Elegy, the world is none the 
wiser for his profound attainments. Mag- 
liabecchi, the librarian of Florence, the 
prodigy of letters, left not a single proof 
of his learning, simply a name for pro- 
digious memory. 

3. Your true literary worker both reads 
and writes. Macaulay was not only the 
omnivorous student of literature, ancient 
and modern, but he was also poet, essay- 

* Address delivered at University Extension 
Conferen-ze, Joliet, May 18, 1895. 
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ist, historian. 
flowed with books, but he wrote much, 
and he read pen in hand. Gladstone, at 
eighty-six, continues to read ten hours a 
day, but he finds time, amid all the cares 
of statesmanship, to enrich literature 
with contributions in every department, 
from studies in Homer and translations 
of Horace to Annotations on Bishop 
Butler. 

Reading is of course, a luxury, a high 
intellectual enjoyment. Gray remarked, 
**Let the Mohammedan look forward to 
a Paradise of sensual beauty, be it mine 
to read eternal new romances of Crebillon 
and Marivaux.’’ Joseph Rodman Drake, 
after a shower On a summer evening, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I would like to lie in the lap 
of that rainbow, and read Tom Moore.”’ 
But continuous reading, delightful as it 
may be, without aim or purpose, accumu- 
lates a heterogeneous mass of facts and 
fancies which only the pen can sift and 
classify. 

It is easy to attend lectures, and enjoy 
the ripe products of thoughtful minds, 
minds that have reduced to system the 
results of reading. So Blackie at Edin- 


burgh roused his students with the charm 
of Grecian story ; and so the audiences of | 


our own Moulton have caught something 
of his enthusiasm in Browning and 
Shakespeare. 

While reading is necessary, and at- 
tendance upon lectures desirable, each 
mind must bring these communicated 
thoughts, these acquired ideas, to posi- 
tive possession, to personal mastery. 
You must write. It is a logical imper- 
ative, an intellectual necessity. Permit 
us to quote for a thousandth time old 
Bacon: ‘‘Reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference a ready man, writing an exact 
man.”’ 

Writing is not always easy, but it is 
worth all it costs. Darwin confessed 
that the construction of his sentences 
was slow and laborious, but they convey 
the genius of a master. How the mind 
thrills as the thought develops and the 
view expands. With Cowper we realize, 


There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poets know. 


Writing not only clears your own 
mental vision, but it presents the idea 
vividly before the minds of others. John 
Foster takes his pen, and gives to phil- 
osophy those crystalline Essays on De- 
cision of Character. Bunyan takes his 


Southey’s house over- ! 
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pen, and his rich imagination sets be- 
fore the common mind a real experience 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress. Adam Smith 
takes his pen, and after ten years of re- 
tirement, the Wealth of Nations makes a 
new era in the methods of commerce. 

But the average man does not incline 
to write. What is the remedy? Beecher 
advised a seeker after health to start with 
a sound grandfather. The remedy must 
begin in the schools. Children should 
early be trained to think and write. 
Let them tell what they know in their 
own words, let them write much as they 
advance in the course. There is too 
much memoriter recitation, too little 
original composition. Essays in the high 
school, orations at college, will not atone 
for the neglect of daily or weekly com- 
position in the intermediate departments. 

Let us, therefore, encourage the pa- 
trons of our University Extension lectures 
to read all they can, to write all they can. 
Let us modify Bulwer’s famous line, 


The pen is mightier than the sword, 


by proving that the pen is mightier than 
the ear of curious hearing, mightier than 
the eye of aimless reading, mightier than 
the tongue of transient talk. 


= ~—_> —_ 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
"THE greatest confusion is always the 

‘‘confusion of tongues.’’ Ten men 
using the same word will flash into it 
ten different shades of meaning. Lan- 
guage reveals thought; language con- 
ceals thought; language is the ‘* mutual 
friend of thought,’’ and is responsible 
for a great deal. The only remedy fora 
‘confusion of tongues’’ is the Pente- 
costal arrangement by which every man 
hears God’s thought ‘‘in his own tongue.”’ 
Prayer should form a large part of every 
religious discussion. Men who pray are 
not apt to part. When the Jew had no 
dealings with the Samaritan, neither Jew 
nor Samaritan had much to do with God. 
When one man is as near God as another 
man, both men will be as near each other 
as they are near God. Fathom the mean- 
ing of that one word, sympathy. ‘‘ Jesus 
wept.’’ This is the shortest verse in the 
Bible. And that it is the shortest gives 
the strongest emphasis to the thought, 
sympathy. ‘‘ Put yourself in his place.’’ 
You ought to, at least intellectually. 
You are asking him to put himself in 
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your place. Begin by imagining yourself 
in his place, and ask him to put himself 
in your place. Do not exchange prin- 
ciples, not even for a moment, but ex- 
change your point of view just for a 
moment. If you put yourself in his 
place, and he puts himself in your place, 
you may both come to the conclusion 
that between your place and your antag- 
onist’s place there is a half-way place, 
and that truth resides there; for if both 
are seeking the truth, and both find what 
both are seeking for, both must of ne- 
cessity find each other in finding the 
truth. The highway towards truth’s 
metropolis is called sympathy. ‘‘ Walk 
in love.’’ Mankind is one at heart, but 
divided at the head. We are one in our 
feelings, but many in our knowings. We 
desire the same end, but employ various 
methods. We are steering for the same 
port, but going by different ways. This 
would be a blessed world if everybody 
thought exactly as you do—perhaps it 
would.— Young Men's Magazine. 


A BOY-SAVED. 


N engine bumped against some empty 

cars in the early dawn of a winter 
morning. A boy who had been asleep in 
one of them was thrown, dazed and be- 
wildered, against the door, which he had 
pulled to when he crawled into the car 
the night before. 

Just then a brakeman thrust his head 
into the car and reached for his jacket, 
which he supposed was hanging where 
he had left it. He was somewhat sur- 
prised to find a boy on it, and took it 
from him without ceremony. 

‘““Now get out of here!’’ he said, 
thrusting the boy from the door. ‘If I 
catch you in one of these cars again I’ll 
give you to a policeman.”’ 

‘*What’s he been up to, Bill?’’ saida 
man who was putting freight into the 
next car. 

‘*Up to my coat,’’ he said, giving ita 
vigorous shake as he walked off. 

The boy looked dirty and dejected as 
he limped along the side of the track. 
The man who had spoken called after 
him : 

** Hullo, there ! 


Do you want a job?”’ 
The boy turned back quickly. 
‘“‘ If you'll help me to load these firkins 
I'll pay you for it; but you’ll have to 
work spry.”’ 
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The prospect of a little money bright- 
ened the boy, and he set to work in earn- 
est, though he was stiff and cramped and 
hungry. 

‘*Do you live around here ?’’ asked the 
man. 

The boy shook his head. 

‘*In case we should want to hire a boy 
about your size, can you give me any 
recommendations as to your character ?’’ 

The boy’s face flushed, but he made no 
answer. The man watched him nar- 
rowly, and when the car was loaded 
handed him twenty-five cents, saying: 
‘*We'’re short of hands in the freight- 
room. Do yo think you'd like the job?’’ 

‘*Ves, I would like it.’’ The boy’s 
face was almost painful in its eagerness 
as he followed the man into the freight- 
room. 

‘*Now,’’ said the freight man, seating 
himself on a box, ‘‘ we'll have a bit of 
talk before we get to business. I don’t 
know anything about you, except that 
you’re cold and hungry ; you look that. 
But I think it is likely you’ve got into 
some scrape; if you hadn't you would 
not be loafing about stations and'sleeping 
in freight cars. I’m not going to ask 
you if you’ve done anything wrong, but 
I’m going to ask you if you’ve got a 
mother.’’ 

‘* No; she’s dead.”’ 

‘*Got any father or folks that belong 
to you?”’ 

‘**T’ve an uncle and some cousins.’’ 

‘Well, now, if you had a mother, I’d 
send you to her in no time, for there is 
nothing a mother won't forgive; but 
uncles and cousins are different. 

“If I recommend you at the office, 
they’ll take you; but mind, if I do it, 
I’m going to watch you asa cat doesa 
mouse. You'll have to spend your even- 
ings and Sabbaths with me. 

‘*T went wrong myself when I was no 
older than you are,’’ lowering his voice. 
‘*An’ if it hadn't been for my mother— 
well, that was a long time ago. You've 
got switched upon the wrong track, I’m 
very sure, and as you haven’t any 
mother to help you get on the right one, 
God helping me, I'll do it, if you'll let 
me. 

‘Preaching isn’t in my line; but 
there’s just one thing you don’t want to 
forget, and that is, the good Father is 
giving you a chance now to get back 
where youcan do right and feel right. 
Are you going to take it?’’ 
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The boy answered faintly that he 
would try. He was taken into the 
freight-yard, and was under his new 
friend’s eye constantly, and it was not 
long before the man had so won his con- 
fidence that be told him his story. 

There was trouble and dishonesty con- 
nected with it, but for two years the lad 
proved himself faithful and trustworthy 
in his new occupation. He was then ad- 
vanced to a more responsible position ; 
but there was something almost pathetic 
in his devotion to the man who had be- 
friended him, and in his respect for the 
religion he professed.—ducational /nde- 
pendent. 


a re 
STUDENT HONOR 
PRINCETON COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


‘THE present method of conducting ex- 
aminations at Princeton was inaugu- 
rated in January, 1893. Just before the 
mid-year examinations, in response to 
the strong desire of the college, the Fac- 
ulty decided to abandon the old plan of 
watching s.udents, and resolved to put 
them on their honor. In accordance with 
their wish it was also voted that each 
student be required to sign at the end of 
his paper a pledge stating that he had 
neither given nor received assistance in 
the examination. It was alsoagreed that 
instructors were to avoid even the appear- 
ance of watching students. The exam- 
iner was to be present solely for the pur- 
pose of presiding and answering necessary 
questions, but was to be free to leave the 
room at any time. The only restraints 
to be put on the freedom of the studénts 
were such as were necessary to preserve 
the decorum of the examination. They 
also were free to leave the room and to 
communicate with one another. 

The result was very interesting. Cheat- 
ing vanished from the examinations of 
the Senior and Junior classes as if by 
magic, and from then till now but a sin- 
gle case of it in these classes has been 
known. ‘Three or four Sophomores had 
the temerity to brave the frowns and 
warnings of their neighbors, and cheated 
openly and somewhat defiantly, while a 
number of Freshmen cheated shame- 
lessly. The indignation of the college 
was aroused at once. There was an im- 
mediate call for a mass meeting, and one 
day, before the examinations were half 
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over, there gathered in the Old Chapel 
the most thoroughly stirred and deter- 
mined body of undergraduates that ever 
met on the Princeton campus. No athle- 
tic meeting ever equaled it. That meet- 
ing decreed that any student mean enough 
to cheat when put on his honor was no 
fit man for Princeton, and must go. It 
appointed a characteristic student com- 
mittee, of which the leader of the Glee 
Club was chairman, and football and 
baseball men and other students of strong 
personality and pluck were the members, 
with instructions to summon witnesses 
and gather what evidence it could re- 
specting the students charged by campus 
rumor with cheating, to confront these 
students with the evidence against them, 
and to deal adequately with every man 
of whose guilt there was no question. 

The committee discharged its difficult 
and delicate duty with magnificent fidel- 
ity and great discretion. After careful 
deliberation it very wisely decided that 
time enough had not elapsed for the col- 
lege freely to realize the honor principle 
in examinations, and that it would be 
fairest—especially as the culprits were all 
under-class-men—to give any man who 
chose to take it the chance to save him- 
self by confessing his guilt to the exam- 
iners under whom he had cheated, and 
taking another examination. It was its 
unanimous decision that thereafter but 
one penalty could be considered—a recom- 
mendation to the Faculty of dismission 
from college. 

The committee was able to get evidence 
enough to convict two Sophomores and 
two of the guilty Freshmen, and of these 
all but one, a Sophomore, availed them- 
selves of the privilege of confessing to 
their examiners. Against certain other 
Freshmen, of whose guilt it was con- 
vinced, the committee could not get suf- 
ficient evidence, because their friends 
leagued together to shield them. One 
man plucky enough to testify was fora 
time ostracised by his former club-mates. 
{t is an interesting fact that most of these 
men soon disappeared from college. 

The remaining Sophomore—a man who 
had cheated in almost every examination 
he had taken, and against whom the evi- 
dence was conclusive—was defiant. He 
denied the jurisdiction of the committee, 
refused to submit to trial, and set himself 
at work among his friends to stir up re- 
volt against the new order of things. The 
little mutiny was of short duration. A 
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committee of some fifty Juniors waited on 
the would-be mutineers one night, and 
nothing further was heard from them. 
The feeling against the guilty Sophomore 
meanwhile was becoming intense, and 
threats were frequent that if he did not 
soon disappear of his own motion, his 
traps would be thrown into a mule-cart, 
and he be drummed out of town after it 
to the tune of the Rogue’s March. He 
appealed to the Faculty, asserting his in- 
nocence most brazenly. The Student 
Committee at once presented its evidence, 
withholding only the names of witnesses. 
The Faculty considered it and the defence 
of the accused man very carefully, was 
satisfied of his guilt, and promptly re- 
quired him to leave college. 

Since those memorable examinations 
in January and February, 1893, cheating 
has been comparatively unknown in 
Princton. 

At the June examinations of that same 
year a Freshman copied from the papers 
of aclassmate without his connivance or 
knowledge. The examiner noticed the 
correspondences between the papers of 
the two men, and had no difficulty in de- 
termining which of them was guilty, and 
in seeing that the other was guiltless of 
giving assistance. By advice of the Fac- 
ulty he laid his evidence before the Stu- 
dent Committee. The guilty man was 
summoned, admitted his guilt, and was 
told that if he returned in the fall the 
Faculty would be asked to dismiss him 
finally from college. He did not return. 
Twice only since then have indications 
of cheating been noticed in papers handed 
in by students. In each instance the evi- 
dence was put into the hands of the Stu- 
dent Committee, who found one of the 
men accused innocent, the other guilty. 
The guilty man was dismissed from 
college. 

In the mid-year examinations of 1894 
two students were proved guilty of cheat- 
ing, a Senior anda Freshman. The com- 
mittee recommended that the Senior be 
dismissed from college, and the Faculty 
acted in accordance with the committee’s 
recommendation ; but the Freshman was 
allowed to confess his guilt to his exam- 
iner and take a new examination, on the 
ground that he had not been long enough 
in Princeton to realize what Princeton 
honor meant. This Senior was the only 
upper-class man against whom there has 
been even a suspicion of cheating since 
the honor system went into operation. 
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He had the temerity to return for Class 
Day, and was ostracised by his classmates 
for his pains. 

No case of cheating was reported at 
the examinations in June last, but four 
cases, all under-class men, came before 
the committee after the recent February 
examinations. One of the four was ac- 
quitted, the remaining three convicted. 
It was recommended to the Faculty, with 
a presentation of the evidence, as in pre- 
vlous cases, that the one who was a 
Freshman should, in consideration of that 
fact, be merely suspended, but that the 
others be dismissed, unless they chose to 
withdraw of their own accord within one 
week. They withdrew at once. 

The last two cases illustrate strikingly 
the high standard set by the Student 
Committee. Neither man had handed in 
the portion of his work which was dis- 
honest. Each had been detected using a 
crib by one of his neighbors, and had 
seen that he was detected. The one had 
thereupon handed in a blank paper, and 
the other a paper from which the dishon- 
est work was carefully erased, and from 
which the pledge was absent. But when 
examined by the committee both were 
forced to admit that detection alone had 


prevented the dishonest work going in to 
the examiner, and the judgment of the 
committee, since then unanimously en- 
dorsed by a mass-meeting of the college, 
was that, except in the case of a Fresh- 
man, under the honor system cheating 


in examinations, in whatever degree, 
whether it consisted in giving or in re- 
ceiving assistance, Was a capital offence, 
for which there was no adequate penalty 
short of final separation from college. A 
culprit whose offence was not particularly 
heinous was to have the privilege of 
withdrawing without formal vote of dis- 
missal by the Faculty, but leniency was 
to go no further. 

The original Student Committee dis- 
banded immediately after acting on the 
cases of cheating which it had been ap- 
pointed to investigate. Since then there 
has: been no permanent committee, but 
the presidents of the four undergraduate 
classes have served as a committee when 
occasion for investigation and action has 
arisen. ‘Their work has uniformly been 
characterized by the utmost care, discre- 
tion, and fairness. The mode of proce- 
dure is the simplest possible. The wit- 
nesses against the accused students are 
first heard. The accused is then sum- 
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moned, and, after the evidence against 
him has been read, allowed to make his 
statement and to present witnesses for his 
defence. The case is then decided in ac- 
cordance with the evidence. 

There was a strong feeling at the out- 
set against trammelling the movement 
with unnecessary machinery, and a con- 
viction that time and experience would 
evolve the best mode of administering it. 
But the system has now grown into such 
definite form that it is possible to embody 
it in a written constitution. The need of 
such a constitution has come to be felt, 
and accordingly one was adopted at a 
mass-meeting of the college held May rst 
of the present year. The purpose of the 
constitution, as stated in the preamble, is 
‘in order to preserve the high standard 
of honor recognized by the establishment 
of the Honor System in examinations, to 
regulate the procedure and organization 
of an undergraduate committee of inves- 
tigation and punishment, and to insure 
its continuous and uniform action.’’ The 
constitution is a very complete document, 
providing fora regular committee, a fixed 
mode of procedure, and permanent rec- 
ords. The penalty provided for all vio- 
lations of the ‘‘ Honor System, except 
those of Freshmen, is a recommendation 
to the Faculty of final separation from 
coliege, ‘‘ with the addition, in extreme 
cases, of publication to a mass meeting 
of the college.’’ For Freshmen the pen- 
alty is to be ‘‘a recommendation of sus- 
pension for a time determined by the 
committee.”’ 

The movement has been characterized 
throughout by munch dignity and a free- 
dom from sensational features, and on 
that account it has attracted but little 
general notice since its inauguration in 
1893. The first news of its success, how- 
ever, aroused a great deal of interest 
among the students of other colleges, and 
the various undergraduate journals at 
once took up the question. The students 
of Wesleyan University introduced the 
Princeton plan. The Amherst Student 
urged that ‘‘the new Princeton system’’ 
be tried at Amherst. The Cornel// Era 
asserted that ‘‘a similar change in the 
method of conducting examinations 
would be welcomed by the Cornell stu- 
dents."’ The Harvard Advocate charac- 
terized the Princeton movement as ‘‘ bet- 
ter than twenty victories at football,’ 
and the Yale Courant said, ‘‘ Princeton is 
to be congratulated on the step she has 








taken, and we wish that Yale might be 
the first to follow her.’’ Such is the his- 


tory of the movement of the Princeton 
students for honor in examinations—a 
movement which has only gained strength 
with time, and which has established the 
‘‘ Honor System’’ as one of the perma- 
nent institutions of Princeton.—//arper’ s 
Weekly. 


ss sletemevtinne 
THE OWL CRITIC. 
BY JAMES T. FIELD. 

‘“‘Wuo stuffed that white owl?’’ No one 
spoke in the shop 

The barber was busy, and he couldn't stop ; 

The customers, waiting their turns, were all 
reading 

The Daily,the Herald,the Post, little heeding 

The young man who blurted out such a 
blunt question ; 

Not one raised a head, or made even a sug- 
gestion ; 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘* Don’t you see, Mr. Brown,’’ 

Cried the youth, with a frown. 

‘*How wrong the whole thing is ; 

How preposterous each wing is ; 

How flattened the head is, how jammed 
down the neck is- 

In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant 
wreck ’tis? 


‘‘T make no apology ; 

I’ve learned owl-eology. 

I’ve passed days and nights in a hundred 
collections, 

And cannot be blinked to any deflections, 

Arising from unskillful fingers that fail 

To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his 
tail. 

Mister Brown! Mister Brown ! 

Do take that bird down, 

Or you'll soon be the laughing-stock all 
over the town !”’ 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘*T’ve studied owls, 

And other night fowls, 
And I tell you 

What I know to be true: 
An owl cannot roost 

With his limbs so unloosed. 
No owl in this world 

Ever had his claws curled, 
Ever had his legs slanted, 
Ever had his bill canted, 
Ever had his neck screwed 
Into that attitude. 

He can’t do it ; because 
‘Tis against all bird laws. 
Anatomy teaches, 
Ornithology preaches, 

An owl has a toe 

That can’t turn out so! 
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I’ve made the white owl my study for years, 

And to see such a job almost moves me to 
tears. 

Mister Brown, I’m amazed 

You should be so gone crazed, 

As to put up a bird 

In that posture absurd ! 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizzi- 
ness ; 

The man who stuffed him don’t half know 
his business !’’ 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘*Examine those eyes ! 

I’m filled with surprise 

Taxidermists should pass 

Off on you such poor glass ; 

So unnatural they seem, 

They’d make Audubon scream 

And John Burroughs laugh, 

To encounter such chaff. 

Do take that bird down ; 

Have him stuffed again, Brown!” | 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘* With some sawdust and bark 

I would stuff in the park 

An owl better than that. 

I could make an old hat 

Look more like an owl 

Than that horrid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse 
leather. 

In fact, about him there’s not one natural 
feather.’’ 


Just then, with a wink, and a sly normal 
lurch, 

The owl, very gravely, got down from his 
perch, 

Walked round and regarded his fault-finding 
critic 

(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance 
analytic, 

And then fairly hooted, as if he should say: 

‘* Your learning’s at fault this time, anyway; 

Don’t waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 

I’m an owl; you're another. Sir Critic, 
good day !”’ 

And the barber kept on shaving. 


THE OLD SCHOOLS. 


HE thanks to all readers are due to 
the gentle contributor who, in a re- 
cent number of the A/anftic, set forth so 
well the charms of the old-fashioned 


country school. It may not be unwel- 
come news to her and many others that 
the educational world is now going 
through a most wholesome reaction in 
favor of precisely the principles which 
underlay that venerable institution. Not 
that any one in those days thought much 
about principles in education—far from 
it. The old ‘‘district school’? and 
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*‘academy’”’ were not built upon theories. 
They were the simple expression of the 
will of a sturdy community to give its 
boys and girls a chance—as good a 
chance as the community could afford to 
pay for. They sought their teachers 
where these could best be found, in the 
ranks of vigorous youth who were earn- 
ing their way through the colleges of 
New England. They took in all the 
pupils who cared to come, of all ages and 
at all stages of progress, and sorted them 
out as best they could, in an unscientific 
but in a thoroughly effective fashion. 

They had no curriculum, no notions of 
‘time allotments’’ and ‘‘ harmonious de- 
velopment’’ and ‘‘ logical sequence’’ and 
the rest of it, but only a simple and di- 
rect way of getting children to read, 
write, and cipher at a very early age, 
and to be ashamed if they did it badly. 
Then—and here was the great uncon- 
scious principle that the country school 
was demonstrating—wherever any pupil 
had a point of individuality to work 
upon, some taste or some talent, there 
the teacher found his opportunity. The 
college youth, himself just waking up to 
the charm of literature or the fascination 
of scientific experiment, was led instinct- 
ively to pass on to his inquiring pupil 
some spark of the divine fire of original 
study. The close personality of the re- 
lation gave a power to the teaching 
which no mechanical system could ever 
attain. It was the method which the ex- 
perience of the ‘world, from Socrates 
down, has shown to be the only effective 
one—the method of direct impact of one 
mind on another. 

Under this system, which was no sys- 
tem, the mind of the pupil blossomed out 
into the most vigorous growth of which 
it was capable. It never got the ruinous 
notion that a machine was going to do 
its work for it; there wasno machine. If 
the teacher had anything in him, it was 
called out by the fresh, unspoiled enthu- 
siasm of the scholar. There was no such 
thing as “‘ getting through’”’ the country 
school. The pupil went there term after 
term, year after year, simply demanding, 
as did the pupils of ancient Greece and 
those of the fair early days of the me- 
dizval universities, whatever new the 
teacher of the moment had to give. 
There was no ‘‘course,’’ because there 
were no limitations of subject or of time. 
In that procession of active youth com- 
ing from the larger life of the college, 
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there was sure to be, sooner or later, 
some representative of every subject of 
study. The strain on the personality of 
the teacher was immense—no reader of 
Elsie Venner can forget that—and it pro- 
duced a response. Individual answered 
to individual, and out of this give-and- 
take came originality. 

Then there was a change. All this 
was found to be unscientific. The method 
must be made more conscious of itself. 
M. Jourdain must be made to see that he 
had been speaking prose ail his life, and 
to realize what a fine thing it was to 
speak prose. There arose a being whose 
shadow has since darkened all the land, 
the ‘‘educator."’ To be simply a teacher 
was no longer enough ; we must have ed- 
ucators, and that quickly. This hodge- 
podge of pupils of different ages must be 
broken up into “ grades.’’ Every pupil 
belonged in a grade, and there he must 
go and stay; if at the given time there 
were no grade into which he precisely 
fitted, so much the worse for him. 

The graded school became the idol of 
the educator. It commended itself to all 
that race of men who are captivated by 
organization, and to whom a system is a 
precious thing. Give us only a system 
good enough, and enough of it, and the 
individual may be swallowed up in it 
without fear of harm. No matter 
whether teacher or pupil has anything 
particular in him; the system will do the 
business. So for a generation we have 
had the graded school in all its beautiful 
symmetry, and what is the result? Our 
community wakes up suddenly to the con- 
viction that the youth of to-day, the pro- 
duct of the educational mill, is not better 
than his fathers. He has heard of more 
things, but he is no better able to take 
hold of a thing and do it than his grand- 
fathers were. There is no intelligent 
college professor to-day who would not 
rather have to do with a rough-finished, 
sturdy lad, who has tumbled up some- 
how by his own wit and energy in the 
irregular give-and-take of a country 
academy, than with a youth of equal 
natural parts who has been taught to 
rely upon the machine to give him what 
he is to have. 

Let any one study the recommenda- 
tions of conventions and committees for 
remedying present educational ills, and 
he will see that they are all in the liue of 
a return to the methods of the country 
school. Half-yearly promotions, liberty 





to ‘‘skip a class,’’ some freedom in the 
choice of studies, the widening of the 
roads leading to college, more time to be 
given to the individual pupil, a chance 
for the teacher to take a year off for 
further study, less unreasoning repeti- 
tion of work already done, that dull pupils 
may be pulled along while brighter ones 
are kept back—all these things remind 
us precisely of the conditions of the coun- 
try academy a generation ago. Another 
sign is the rapid growth of private 
schools, where the similarity is often still 
greater, and whither boys are sent in the 
hope that they may escape the mechan- 
ical process of the city public school. 
Everywhere we are meeting the demand 
for a more general recognition of the in- 
dividual. The institution, it is being 
seen, will not do the work. After all, it 
is the teacher who affects the pupil, and 
we are coming more and more to learn 
that the teacher, like every Other artist, 
is born, not made—least of all, made by 
machinery. Let us give the old country 
school its full share of credit in bringing 
about this healthier tone; for it lives 
still, and long life to it! 


— > —— 


DAWDLING OVER BOOKS. 


BY DR. M. B. RIDDLE. 


} UT little intellectual improvement can 

come except by hard study, and study 
of this kind is the proper basis for all 
other ministerial labor. Because the New 
Testament presents Him who is Himself 
the truth, there is no other study so fitted 
to promote mental growth. You will have 
plenty of material for sermons as the re- 
sult of such work. ‘There will not be 
that continual ‘‘ scratching on the bot- 
tom of the meal tub,’’ which characterizes 
the hand-to-mouth method. 

Beware of dawdling over your books, 
of ‘‘mooning’’ instead of studying, of 
letting your thoughts run away from the 
matter before you. If you are pursuing 
a connected course, have your books of 
reference within easy reach, and get so 
familiar with them that you waste little 
time ‘‘ finding the place.’’ An appren- 
tice is taught the use of tools by practice 
under the eye of a master; something 
like this is needed in our school training. 
Get what help you can in this art of 
handling your tools. Having a full tool 
chest never made a skilled mechanic. 
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It is a great mistake to use more books 
than you have skill to handle. Get the 
best critical Greek testament; learn what 
to do with it. Get a good Greek concord- 
ance; look up the passages where a 
Greek word occurs. That will do you 
more good than owning half a dozen 
Greek lexicons. Get a grammar that 
will make clear to you the difference be- 
tween the Greek times and our English 
ones; apply this knowledge until you 
find the Greek tense speaking to you 
without your parsing it. A few other 
helps are needed at first. Then as you 
get skill in the use of your tools, buy 
more. By that time you will know how 
to get better ones, if there are such. 
What you need is skill, training of the 
judgment, improvement of yourself, not 
a cram of other people’s thoughts. 


eo 


“ONE TALENT.”’ 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


‘‘Tr we could draw back the curtains | 


of the millennium and look in,’’ says 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ we should see not a 
Hercules here and there standing on the 
world-wasting monsters he had kilfed ; 
but a world full of men each with an arm 
of moderate muscle, but each triumphant 
over his own little piece of the obstinacy 
of earth or the ferocity of the brutes.’’ 

I wish every humble worker could read 
Bishop Brooks’ sermon on ‘‘The Man 
with One Talent,’’—it is so full of com- 
fort and inspiration for those whose 
hands begin to hang down through weari- 
ness and discouragement. 

It would seem indeed that God has 
seen fit to bestow more than one talent 
upon but few of his children, well know- 
ing our inability toinvest a larger capital 
judiciously and profitably; but of the 
man with the one talent will as strict a 
reckoning be required as of him that has 
received the two or the ten talents. 

The poor fellow in the parable came 
up very complacently with his one talent 
carefully wrapped in a napkin. He had 
not lost it by rash speculation, or squan- 
dered it in unseemly waste: if he had 
not improved it, he had at least taken 
care of it, and had it in all readiness to 
restore it to his lord: As the saying is, 
‘He had held his own.’’ So many peo- 
ple seem to be well satisfied if they are 
able ‘‘to hold their own ;’’ and, indeed, 
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it is something in this world of scramble 
and selfishness and competition to be 
able always to retain what we may have; 


| but it is not enough to earn for us the 


commendation of our Master, or even to 
gain us immunity from the punishment 
for short-coming. 

As the Bishop points out, men are apt 
to become discouraged because of their 
inability to do anything effectively against 
the great tide of human ignorance and 
want and misery; and so, instead of do- 
ing the little which they might do, they 
stand listlessly by, and do nothing. 
Surely it is discouraging; but after all, it 
will be mainly by the united and persist- 
ent efforts of those who individually can 
do but little that the earthly salvation of 
men will be finally effected. The great 
moral heroes and champions have always 
been and always will be few. 

And the teacher particularly I think is 
liable to this discouragement. He, more 
than most, is brought into daily and 
hourly contact with so much ignorance 
and viciousness, and all his efforts some- 
how seem productive of so little good, 
that he is brought to the verge of despair. 
What can he, with his limited powers 
and opportunities, accomplish? If he 
were a man of commanding talent, of 
vast wealth, or of high position, he might 
effect somewhat; but he, in his obscure 
position, what can he do? And yet, as 
Bishop Brooks observes, ‘‘ If we look at 
it in a higher way, surely we may come 
to feel that the very certainty that the 
world must be saved by the faithfulness 
of commonplace people is what is needed 
to rescue such people from commonplace- 
ness in their own eyes, and clothe their 
lives with the dignity which they seem 
so wofully to lack, and which, if any man 
does not see somewhere shining through 
the rusty texture of his life, he can not 
live it weil.’’ 

One day at Bethany, not long before 
His passion, as the Master sat at supper 
in the house of Simon, a poor woman, 
out of the great love of her heart, came 
in with an alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment, and poured it on His head. Some 
of His disciples were very indignant at 
what they denounced as this ‘‘ waste;’’ but 
Jesus excused it, and said of the woman, 
‘*She hath done what she could.’’ No 
higher commendation could be given of 
any one. It sums up the whole amount 
of every man’s best efforts, whether he 
has labored in an illustrious or in an ob- 
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scure place ; yet high as it is, it is the one 
commendation every man may obtain. 
In view of all this, there can be no 
justification of apathy and _ listlessness. 
There is a harvest field waving white in 
the breeze, and awaiting the sickle of 
every earnest man. I remember in one 
of the school ‘‘ Readers’’ of my boyhood, 
a conversation between Mr. Goodman, a 
practical philanthropist, and Mr. Fantom, 
a visionary. The latter gentleman was 
for doing things on a grand scale—for 
improving the condition of whole nations 
at one sweep, but would do nothing for 
his distressed neighbor in the next street ; 
and so, as Mr. Goodman observes to him, 
‘* Between the great things you can not 
do, and the small ones that you will not 
do, life passes, and nothing is done.’’ It 
should be our business to do the duty 
that is nearest to hand—to help and in- 
struct our poor neighbor now, and the 
natives of Boorioboola-Gha in their turn. 


>_> 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
This is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to 
dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 
sealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft steps its shining archway 
through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought 
by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn ! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings : 
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‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea !’’ 
a 
A BRAVE LIFE. 
BY MARY FERGUSON. 


T was said by Mr. Beecher, ‘‘ The vic- 

torious issue of tried souls is a comfort 
to those who are in trial. When on a 
hard fought field the shout goes up on 
either wing, those that are in the centre 
and are well-nigh overcome, hearing it, 
know that there is victory on some part 
of the field, and take courage, and re- 
double their blows, and press forward. 
Oftentimes the comfort that comes from 
seeing others victorious, brings victory to 
us.”’ 

Perhaps a simple reference to a life that 
was hampered and burdened, yet bravely 


Brooklyn, may hold iuspiration for some 
| others who are still struggling amid diffi- 
cult and paralyzing conditions ; for it was 
not only a life of heroic endurance, but ot 
active work and of more than usual 
achievement. 

It requires a strong soul and a resolute 
one to bear in brave, unyielding courage 
the bereavements, trials and anxieties, 
the hours of discouragement and of lone- 
liness, and conscious weakness, the 
thwarted hopes and unfulfilled desires, 
the misconceptions and misrepresenta- 
tions which all must know, yet these 
form always a part of the life-experience 
of all, and are a part of its discipline to 
teach us the self-mastery and the fortitude 
which is power—character. When to 
these experiences is added an unusual 
amount of constant, intense, and in a 
greater or less degree disabling physical 
suffering, the heroism which enables one 
to go forward, and still through all to go 
steadfastly forward, is incalculable. 

A life but recently closed was one of 
these. Some years ago a young girl 
graduated, with honors, from one of our 
best institutions of learning. It was 
necessary that she should support her- 
self and also assist in the support of those 
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near and dear to her, so she entered at 
once upon the work of teaching. As 
time passed the evidences of a growing 
cancer became increasingly manifest. 
She continued at her post, however, and 
also continued her studies—for she had 
not on leaving school discontinued her 
efforts to acquire knowledge—until she 
was obliged to leave them in order to 
have surgical treatment. Twice she 
thus entered a hospital, and twice was 
the cancerous growth subjected to the 
surgeon’s knife. 

After each operation she left the hos- 
pital wards to return to her desk in the 
school-room as well as to her place in the 
home. Her mother was strong neither 
in health nor in self-reliance and de- 
pended wholly upon her daughter; and 
her sisters also turned to her for help, 
and sympathy, and advice, ever abiding 
by her judgment. And while she was 
the heart and strength of the home, and 
the diligent and painstaking teacher of 
successive classes of children, she was, 
at the same time. living a mental life of 
unusual intellectual fervor. She was 
traversing with unflagging zeal the paths 
of the higher intellectual pursuits— 
reading, studying, and occasionally cor- 
responding with the learned and the sci- 
entific on the other as well as on this side 
of the world 

In school, at times, the pain was so 
severe that her head would fall forward 
for a moment on the desk before her, un- 
til, after an instant’s inward struggle, she 
regained her self-poise, and resumed her 
tasks. At such moments the childten 
were as still as though penetrated by a 
sense of sacred awe. Who may know 
what blessing, like the ‘‘laying on of 
holy hands,’’ may not have entered into 
the hearts of some of those young be- 
holders of and sympathizers with those 
silent struggles and conquests. She 
never talked to any one about her suffer- 
ing. Doubtless she could not. Silence 
gives strength sometimes, where speech 
would weaken. 

Even when, the cancerous trouble still 
unexorcised, she had throngh its ever- 
returning depredations wholly lost the 
use of her right hand and arm, and the 
surgeons could do no more for her, she 
not only did not give up either her teach- 
ing or her studying, but increased the 
latter by entering the School of Peda- 
gogy. Her friends have the sweet satis- 
faction of knowing that she had received 
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therefrom the diploma granting her the 
title of Ph. D. before her life was closed. 
A friend who visited her but a day or 
two before she received her summons to 
‘come up higher’’ found her quite as 
usual—in mind. She was, that day, un- 
able to wear her dress, but her mind was 
clothed in all its royal robes, and she had 
never talked more interestedly, although 
she was obliged occasionally to stop for a 
breathing space or so, and lean forward 
with a stifled moan. She had, for some 
time, been unable to lie down, even dur- 
ing the night. 

She was so happy over her graduation ! 
so happy over the reception of the thesis 
which she had prepared and herself writ- 
ten—as all her writing had then to be 
done—with her left hand! And she was 
so full of plans for future work and 
achievement—in addition still to her 
teaching, which she had no thought of 
relinquishing—and enthusiastically urged 
her friend to join her in her studies. 

Two or three days later she lay quiet 
and still; the white hair, frosted early 
through pain nobly borne, was coiled 
above her brow, while all the deep lines 
of pain upon her face were over-written 
with the indelible traces of high and no- 
ble thoughts, and dominated by the look 
of sweet peace which Death, the Restorer, 
so often gives. Her pain and suffering, 
her struggle, ever-renewed, if ever-con- 
quered, was at anend. A sudden hem- 
orrhage brought her, swiftly and almost 
painlessly, the release and relief which 
were so great that those who loved her 
could scarcely mourn the loss that was to 
her such gain. 

In spite of her life of pain she knew 
much of the best that life can give—loy- 
alty to duty, to God—ordained ties of 
nature, and the elevating devotion of the 
unselfish love which gives itself. She 
knew the inspiration of high aims, the 
devotion to communion with things great 
and noble, and the sweets of the conquest 
of the higher over the lower, both in her 
mental and her physical life. She knew 
how to be strong and patient and true, in 
despite of care and disappointment and 
unutterable suffering ; and was enabled 
to do the work her hand found to do with 
all her might, and with all her strength, 
heroically and faithfully, even unto the 
very end. 


<p 
> 





Dowered with the hate of hate, the scornof scorn, 
The love of love.— Zennyson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
OF MILITARY DRILL. 


HE movement to introduce military 
drill into some of the more advanced 
schools will meet with favor. Some have 
already jumped to the conclusion that its 
object is to prepare the boys for war ; but 
this is by teachers who look narrowly at 
the work of the school-room. Military 
drill has been employed in many private 
schools for the past fifty years ; and it has 
grown in favor in these institutions. Cer- 
tain ones advertise themselves as ‘‘ mili- 
tary academies,’’ and thereby draw a 
large patronage. The introduction of it 
into the public schools has been caused 
by observing its effects in private schools. 
A case was lately adverted to in an Al- 
bany paper: the father withdrew his son 
from the high school, and sent him toa 
school where military drill was practiced, 
giving as the reason, ‘‘I want him to 
learn to walk like a man; he is growing 
fast, and don’t carry himself well.’’ In 
fact, the proposition to employ military 
drill is only another stage in the effort to 
give gymnastic exercise. Any observing 
person cannot but see that the ordinary 
gymnastic drill in schools is a failure. 
There is a lack of interest: the move- 
ments become mechanical, and finally 
the pupils tire of them. It is suited best 
for youngchildren. For boys of fourteen 
and upwards there are attractions in mil- 
itary drill that cannot be associated with 
gymnastic drill. 

But there are deeper reasons : they may 
be called moral reasons. The tendency 
to lawlessness is one that besets our boys 
as soon as they walk the streets—is the 
national sin. The description the emi- 
grant gets of America is, that it is a coun- 
try where every one does as he pleases. 
Young women as well as young men aim 
to be able to do as they please. The 
value of the school is fully twenty-five 
per cent. less in its intellectual effects be- 
cause of this unwillingness to observe law 
—to be under authority. There are many 
pupils sent to private schools where mili- 
tary drill is practiced, for the sole reason 
that they will learn to obey orders. There 
is not a teacher from Maine to California 
but has one or more pupils who contest 
his authority ; this is a painful subject. 

Military drill has for its main object, 
as a school exercise (though this may not 
be disclosed to the pupil), the subjection 
to the will of another. Many a worthless 
fellow in a country village has been made 
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into a brave, courageous, self-forgetting 
man by enlisting as a soldier. Then for 
days and months he came and went as 
another directed ; his old self, that aimed 
only at pleasing himself, disappeared. 
The military drill of the boys of the 
Berkeley school is something to be ad- 
mired on account of its effect on their 
bodies ; but the teachers say that the ad- 
mission by the pupil that he must yield 
to an order from a superior follows him 
into the construction of the languages of 
Rome and Athens—he looks for a rule 
and follows it. 

As corporal punishment has been re- 
moved from the schools the teachers have 
felt that they must, in some way, attain 
an ascendency over the pupil; and it has 
been the practice in very many public 
schools of this city, for many years, to 
drill the boys to ‘‘ Attention,’’ ‘‘ Mark 
Time,’’ ‘‘ March,’’ *‘ Halt,’’ in order to 
to teach them habits of obedience. A 
boy who marches as ordered is more 
likely to study as ordered. The present 
movement is therefore not at all a sudden 
one; it has merely arrived at a stage to 
attract public attention—V. Y. School 
Journal, 


> —_ 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


'T’HE followlng article from a late num- 

ber of the Troy (N. Y.) Press, seems 
well worth reproducing for its intrinsic 
interest. The writer does not inform us 
as to the sources of his statistics, but it is 
probably safe to assume their approxi- 


mate correctness. It may be a comfort 
to the teacher, when driven to despair by 
the seeming impossibility of bringing 
some dull pupil to understand or remem- 
ber a few of the thousand and one irregu- 
larities of his mother tongue, to reflect 
that this very language, with all its ir- 
regularities and imperfections, is already, 
to a large extent, the language of com- 
merce the world over, and that it is mak- 
ing steady and rapid progress, with a 
fair prospect of becoming the universal 
language of civilization. 

‘‘Is the English language destined to 
become the universal language? Three 
centuries ago it was employed by less 
than 3,000,000 of people; to-day it is 
spoken by over 115,000,000 people in all 
parts of the globe, and is constantly in- 
creasing, both as to population and terri- 
tory. At present it is distributed as fol- 
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lows: United States, 65,000,000; British |! remarkable fact that, while the English in 


Islands, 38,000,000; Canada, exclusive 
of French Canadians, 4,000,000; West 
Indies, British Guiana, etc., 1,500,000; 
Australia, 4,000,000; South Africa, In- 
dia, and other colonies, 2,500,000. This 
includes only those whose mother tongue 
is English, no account being taken of 
the vast number who speak English but 
who have another tongue. The increase 
of English speakers is calculated to be 
2,000,000 annually. No other language 
of modern times has made such rapid 
progress. Three hundred years ago the 
3,000,000 people who spoke English re- 
sided principally on the British Isles. 
Now it is spoken more or less in nearly 
every country on the face of the earth. 
The principal languages which com- 
pete with English, not considering such 
as Chinese and Hindostanee, are French, 
Spanish, Russian and German. French 
is practically stationary as regards the 
number of its adherents; Spanish is 
largely spoken in South America and the 
southern part of North America, but it 
owes its prominence to the colonizing 
genius of its speakers ; where German is 
introduced it rapidly gives way to the 
native tongue, generally English; Rus- 
sian, like the German, has little influence 
upon the Western civilization. It is a 





their colonies and off-shoots have ab- 
sorbed millions of aliens, there is no 
record of any great body of English speak- 
ers having become absorbed by any other 
race. In the United States there are mil- 
lions of Germans and Other foreigners 
who have become merged with the Eng- 
lish speakers in a single generation, they 
losing even their family names; and the 
children in many cases do not understand 
their parents’ language. 

The English has practically driven the 
French out of Egypt, and it is rapidly 
driving the Dutch out of Africa. This 
has been accomplished in Egypt within 
a dozen years. The change in Africa is 
being effected with even greater rapidity. 
As the English-speaking settlers rush in- 
to the new country, the Dutch and other 
languages, which are ready to be met 
with drop into the backwoods and are 
finally lost. Africa is witnessing a repe- 
tition of the fight of the tongues in Ame- 
rica three centuries ago, which resulted 
in a victory for the English. The history 
of lingual development in America alone 
is as ufficient argument for the prediction, 
which is made with much confidence, 
that no languages, excepting possibly 
those of the Orient, will long remain 
formidable competitors of the English.’’ 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 


sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; | 


the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be ayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer, 


N. C. SCHAEFFER, a ee 


HE timely and significant article on 

Student Honor, given elsewhere from 
Harper's Weekly, shows that the student 
body of Princeton College seems very 
competent to handle the matter of cheat- 
ing at examinations. A despatch from 
Middletown, Connecticut, as we write, 
says that five students of the Wesleyan 
Academy have been suspended for ‘‘skid- 
ding’’ in the recent examinations. 
They were tried before a committee of 
students and referred to the Faculty for 


| punishment. 
| sion for a year, in the others for six 
| months. 


J. P. McCASKEY. | 





In one case it was suspen- 


The students say they are re- 
solved to sustain the honor system. 
Score another for foot-ball, base-ball, and 
honorable athletics generally. The old 
honesty is all the stronger for its new 


| backing of vigor and energy from the 


gymnasium and the athletic field. 


THE Brooklyn Board of Education 
proposes to make important changes in 
the courses of study in the public schools. 
It is proposed to reduce the number of 
subjects taught, and the amount of time 
required for study. Several of the re- 
commendations by the principals will be 
adopted, among them the teaching of in- 
ventional geometry in connection with 
their drawing; the teaching of natural 
science in the grammar schools, in con- 
nection with geography; the postpone- 
ment of the time when geography shall 
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begin, the reduction of the amount of | 


work in the formal study of grammar and 
history. In addition, the committee will 
recommend the use of a larger selection 
of supplementary readers and the reading 
of single short works in English and 
literature connected with history and 
geography. Instruction in hygiene will 
be given in connection with physical ex- 
ercises daily. 


WE have been much interested in a 
Temperance story for teachers and pupils, 
entitled ‘‘ The Old Red School House,’’ 
which is published by the Friends’ Book 
Association of Philadelphia. It is a book 
for school libraries, and to be read widely, 
especially by young people. The pure 
English and clear statement of the 
thought on every page are characteristic 
of its author, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, and 
add greatly to the charm of this simple 
story. A high ideal is set forth for pupil 
and teacher inevery chapter. It is meant 
to teach distinctly the lesson of temper- 
ance, no less than the good Friendly doc- 
trine of ‘‘ peace with all men,’’ closing 
the gates of strife and keeping them 
closed. You may buy it to good purpose 
for your pupils and for your children. 
The price is 73 cents by mail. 


THERE are a great many people in the 
world who are graciously willing to tol- 
erate music since some of their weaker 
friends enjoy it, and it seems to give 
pleasure to the untutored masses. Poor 
fools ! how little they know in their vul- 
gar self-complacency! In the new cen- 
tury scholars in America will, more and 
more of them, be musicians; and the 
schools will be more and more schools of 
music both vocal and instrumental. We 
are glad to see it stated, on the authority 
of 7he /ndependent, that President Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, is very 
fond of music and is an accomplished 
musician. It is said that he at one time 
thought of making it his life study. Not- 
withstanding the great amount of work 
he performs, he finds time for his music. 
At Chautauqua, recently, he surprised 
the audience by his skill on the cornet. 
Good for President Harper! Good, also, 
for the great University of Chicago! 


THE Culture Extension League of 
Philadelphia is engaged in a good work 
in the endeavor to secure vacant lots 
throughout the city for children’s play- 
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grounds. The committee having the 
matter in charge has already located more 
than thirty such lots, most of which can be 
secured for the purpose at a comparatively 
small expense. To meet this expense the 
League desires money, which, says the 
Ledger, should be forthcoming. Work 
like that in which the Culture Extension 
League is engaged, and which is encour- 
aged by Mayor Warwick and Superin- 
tendent Brooks, ought to be encouraged 
and substantially assisted by the public 
at large. 


THE plan by which sectional School 
3oards erect and equip the school build- 
ings in cities of the second class, enables 
ambitious and progressive portions of the 
city to inaugurate movements in the di- 
rection of progress otherwise impossible. 
The Sectional Board of the Fifth ward in 
Allegheny has erected a handsome build- 
ing for instruction in Manual Training. 
The classes in cooking have been organ- 
ized, and wood-work will soon be started 
under the direction of W. E. Weatherly, 
a graduate of the Manual Training school 
of St. Louis. Great credit is due Prin- 
cipal Snyder for stimulating and advanc- 
ing his school along new lines. 


Ir has not been the custom of our 
American universities to place men of 
business at their head, and indeed some 
of their charters forbid this, limiting the 
choice to a member of one of the learned 
faculties. Columbia College, New York, 
however, made no mistake in conferring 
the presidency on Mr. Seth Low, who is 
a genticman of scholarly tastes, and 
would, says 7he American, have no diffi- 
culty in discharging the duties of a pro- 
fessorship. The best Latin scholar in 
New York, indeed, Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis, is an insurance man, and not a 
teacher. Mr. Low is also a man of large 
business experience, great wealth, and 
known public spirit. His recent gift of 
a million of dollars for the erection of a 
library for the college is but one of sev- 
eral such benefactions to an institution 
already the wealthiest of its class. It 
was the misfortune of Columbia to have 
in President Barnard a head who gave 
her energies an excessive direction 
towards the ideal of the polytechnic insti- 
tute. President Low’s succession was 
greeted by the friends of liberal studies 
as likely to restore the balance by giving 
‘‘the humanities’? a more prominent 
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place. This hope has been realized to 
some extent, but not so fully as had been 
expected. In fact, a city university will 
always find it more easy to attract stu- 
dents to technical and professional courses 
than to any other. Those who prefer 
liberal studies generally prefer also the 
greater quiet and the closer academic life 
of the university town. 


ONE of the very best training schools 
for kindergartners was formerly conducted 
at Laporte, Indiana, by Mrs. Eudora 
Hailman. ‘This school hus been trans- 
ferred to Washington, D. C. Prof. W. 
N. Hailman and his faithful helpmeet 
have, for many years, been the leading 
advocates of Froebel’s methods at the 
meetings of the National Educational 
Association,and were chiefly instrumental 
in organizing the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, now the most largely attended of 
all the sectional meetings. 


AN old gentleman gave good advice to 
a young lady who complained of sleep- 
lessness. He said: ‘‘ Learn how to 
breathe and darken your room com- 
pletely, and you won’t need any doctor- 
ing.’’ ‘‘ Learn how to breathe! I thought 
that was one thing we learned before 
coming into a world so terribly full of 
other things to be learned,’’ the insom- 
niac said ruefully. ‘‘On the contrary, 
not one in ten adults knows how to 
breathe. To breathe perfectly is to draw 
the breath in long, deep inhalations, 
slowly and regularly, so as to relieve the 
lower lungs of all noxious accumulations. 
Shallow breathing will never do this. I 
have overcome nausea, headache, sleep- 
lessness, seasickness and even more seri- 
ous threatenings, by simply going through 
a breathing exercise—pumping from my 
lower lungs, as it were, all the malarial 
inhalations of the day by long, slow, 
ample breaths. Try it before going to 
bed, making sure of standing where you 
can inhale pure air, and then darken 
your sleeping room completely. We live 
too much in an electric glare by night. 
If you still suffer from sleeplessness after 
this experiment is fairly tried, I shall be 
surprised.”’ 


THE Harrisburg correspondent of the 
Lancaster /nguirer said: ‘‘ Hon. Geo. V. 
Lawrence, the father of the present House 
of Representatives, intends, if he lives un- 
til the close of the session, and the veteran 
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legislator now gives every sign of doing 
so, to ride in a gig to his far-away home 
in Washington county over the road 
which he traveled to the State capitol and 
to the Legislature before the era of the 
railroad. ‘The committee on the part of 
the House, which is soliciting from the 
members the sum of $400 for the purchase 
of an outfit for the aged statesman in 
which to make the journey, is meeting 
with great success, and the notable ride 
will be taken. It will probably be made 
an ovation by the people in towns through 
which Mr. Lawrence will ride, as a keen 
interest has been kindled among their in- 
habitants in the enterprise.’’ The horse 
and carriage were duly presented to the 
venerable Mr. Lawrence by his colleagues. 
The presentation speech was made by 
Governor Hastings in front of the Capitol. 


WHEN a New England editor has this 
to say in praise of a Pennsylvanian, it 
seems proper to transcribe the eulogy into 
the officiai journal of our own State. 
We clip the following from the New 
England Journal of Education ; 

‘“Supt. George J. Luckey, of Pitts- 
burgh, is one of the most genuinely suc- 
cessful school men in the country. He 
has occupied the position nearly thirty 
years, has had no assistant, no supervisor 
of primary methods, has imported no 
teacher who had become eminent else- 
where, has had no modern favoring con- 
ditions, and yet he has done work of 
which Boston or Minneapolis wonld be 
proud. Mr. Luckey says he is not a 
philosopher, a psychologist, or a pedago- 
gist; that to the best of his knowledge 
and belief he is nota Hegelian or Herbar- 
tian; that he is not a kid-glove or dress- 
suit official, and he ought to be allowed 
to designate his negative qualities; but he 
is a genius in supervision as surely as 
was John D. Philbrick or George How- 
land. * * So far as it is possible to ana- 
lyze genius, it would seem that the secret 
of success lies largely in the fact that he 
uniformly magnifies the work of every 
teacher who develops special power. In 
consequence there are many teachers In 
Pittsburgh who are as anxious to invent, 
discover, or develop some successful ‘idea 
as are the foremen in the works of Andrew 
Carnegie at Braddock and at Homestead. 
In a word the secret of success, with Mr. 
Luckey, seems to be that he has the per- 
sonality that peculiarly develops the per- 
sonality of his teachers.’’ 
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‘* THE school directors of East Lampe- 
ter held a special meeting recently,’’ says 
the Lancaster /nguirer, ‘‘to which they 
invited the teachers of the district, for the 
purpose of consulting with the latter in 
regard to the books to be used in their 
schools. This seems to be a sensible 
thing todo. Asa rule school boards are 
satisfied to confer with the agents who 
have books to sell, ignoring the teachers ; 
presumably on the principle that the lat- 
ter are mere hirelings, without sufficient 
judgment to make a proper selection of 
the tools they are to work with. The 
agent, who stands as the representative 
of some great publishing house, is pre- 
sumed to abound in school-book wisdom, 
and he is listened to with due considera- 
tion. Is not the teacher who uses the text- 
books daily and, perforce, so scrutiniz- 
ingly that he must, if he has ordinary 
intelligence, become conversant with the 
merits and defects of the books, better 
qualified to judge of their worthiness than 
either the director, who seldom has the 
time to examine the books carefully, or 
the agent, whose business it is to sell the 
books regardless of their merit? Let 
more schoo] boards follow the example 
set by the East Lampeter board, and there 
will be less complaint about poor text- 
books.’’ The law requires this consulta- 
tion with the teachers, and there is no 
legal adoption of text-books without it. 


In the current number of //arfer's 
Bazar there is a strong plea for the cul- 


tivation of children’s voices by vocal 
training. The writer says: ‘‘ A general 
prejudice seems to exist against the cul- 
tivation of children’s voices. Many par- 
ents believe that their daughters should 
reach the seventeenth or eighteenth year 
before beginning vocal studies, and any 
teacher will tell you that a male pupil 
who has not passed his twenty-first year 
is an exception. The fear of straining 
the voice by training it too early seems 
universal ; but it is a matter for grave con- 
sideration whether even greater risks 
may not be run in neglecting to train it 
in time. Talent for music is almost in- 
variably demonstrated during childhood. 
Those who have voices usually begin to 
sing when they are children—sometimes 
as soon as they can talk. The gift is 
considered a wholly natural development, 
and the little one is left to warble its 
songs as it pleases. While one child is 
being carefully instructed in the rudi- 
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ments of harmony, with a view to subse- 
quent piano lessons—while she is taught 
how to sit at her instrument, hold her 
hands, practice finger exercises, and, in 
short, is thoroughly drilled year after year 
in all that may establish a foundation for 
correct method—her little sister or brother 
with a voice is left entirely to Nature, 
who, alas ! often proves herself a most in- 
efficient music mistress. Most children 
labor from the first under hereditary de- 
fects, and those who are fortunate enough 
to escape frequently absorb the defects of 
those with whom they are constantly 
brought in contact.’’ Some day music 
will be taught everywhere, and wisely. 
Then the world will wonder why, being 
so good a thing and so natural, it was not 
done by their grandfathers. 

THE Philadelphia Press says: ‘‘ Word 
has just been received by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College authorities, from the 
Secretary of War, that Lieut. E. W. Mc- 
Caskey’s term as commandant, which ex- 
pired in June, has been extended for the 
next collegiate year. This is the first in- 
stance in the history of the institution 
that an extension of term has been 
granted. The degree of excellence in 
military tactics attained by the battalion 
under Lieutenant McCaskey’s instruction 
is sufficient reason for the enthusiasm 
displayed at the announcement of his ex- 
tended detail.’’ We have known for 
some time that it was the wish of the 
College faculty and authorities in general 
that this detail should be continued, and 
that more than ninety per cent. of the 
students had signed a request to this 
effect, and are pleased to learn that their 
wish has been granted by the War De- 
partment. It is a high compliment to 
Lieutenant McCaskey, who, while he 
puts West Point drill on the boys, and is 
a master of discipline, is at the same time 
recognized as a common sense officer, 
both generous and just. He has been 
teaching physics and astronomy, in addi- 
tion to his military and other duties, and 
has during the past three years taken the 
regular course in chemistry of the sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes, so that he 
has been all the while a very busy man. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Nautical 
School, Captain Charles Lawrence was re- 
elected president; Richard G. Oellers 
treasurer, and Frank S. Lawrence secre- 
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tary. Mayor Warwick sent a communi 
cation announcing the reappointment of 
Joel Cook as a member of the board for a 
term of six years. The following itiner- 
ary for the summer cruise of the school- 
ship Saratoga was adopted: Leave Phil- 
adelphia June 6, arrive at Fayal, Azores 
Islands, June 30; leave Fayal July 2, ar- 
rive at Southampton, England, July 19; 
leave Southampton August 2, arrive at 
Havre August 4; leave Havre August 11, 
arrive at Plymouth August 13; leave 
Plymouth August 18, arrive at Lisbon 
August 28; leave Lisbon September 15, 
arrive at Madeira September 20; leave 
Madeira September 25 and arrive at the 
Delaware Breakwater October 25. The 
winter cruise, with about 75 boys aboard, 
was to the West Indies. The ship was 
gone three months, and the cruise was in 
every way Satisfactory. Commander E. 
T. Strong, of the United States, a very 
competent officer for this important duty, 
is Superintendent of the school and Cap- 
tain of the vessel. This ship is supported 
jointly by Pennsylvania and the city of 
Philadelphia, and receives its boys from 
all parts of the State. 


A MANUAL training school, says Mr. 


C. W. Woodward, has many windows, 
and it looks out on a very large circle of 
human activities whose kindling light 
shines in on every side. As with its 
windows, so with its doors ; its pupils step 
into the busy world in all directions, 
each seeking a corner where he may be 
reasonably certain of success. here are 
many avenues to culture and success in 
life; the manual training school strives 
to keep them all open. Manual training 
as a factor in our school education dates 
back for its origin to our Centennial Ex- 
position, when for the first time a sys- 
tematic course of instruction in this line 
of work was shown by the Technical 
School of Moscow, Russia. It was a 
marked feature throughout the educa- 
tional exhibits at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. The opening of the Louisville and 
Denver Manual Training High Schools 
recently on a grand scale would indicate 
that this is to be a permanent factor in 
the school curriculum of the future. Re- 
corder Goff, whose reputation became 
national as the leading counsel of the 
Lexow Investigating Committee of New 
York, and who is now in a position that 
requires much consideration of the prob- 
lem how to give yonth and young men 
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something better than wickedness to 
think about, says the manual training 
school is one of the most practical and 
promising agencies to this end of which 
he knows anything. He thinks the fact 
that no training of the hand has been 
given to the boy is often the secret of his 
failure as a man and his drifting into the 
ways of crime. 


THE really good commercial teacher 
seems just now to be very much in de- 
mand. ‘The secondary schools of the 
country are awakening to the needs of 
the times. Even Yale University has 
engaged an instructor in business meth- 
ods. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, is 
the only institution in the country having 
a commercial normal department, and we 
are informed that they have difficulty in 
getting a sufficiently large number of 
first-class teachers to take their one year 
normal course. They have this year three 
times as many calls for their graduates 
as they can meet, and at very liberal 
salaries too. Those of our readers who 
intend to spend a year at school should 
make a note of this. 


THE English authorities seem to have 
an unmiannerly guest on their hands in 
the person of the Afghan Prince Nasrulla 
Kahn. He gets so tired. A few days 
since arrangements were made to visit 
and inspect the thread works of Coats & 
Co., at Paisley, and the ship building 
yards on the Clyde, but Nasrulla posi- 
tively refused to leave his bed in his 
hotel, when he was aroused and informed 
that everything was in readiness for his 
coming. An elaborate luncheon had 
been prepared, and a large number of 
notable persons who had been invited, 
together with the corporation officials, 
were awaiting the arrival of the Prince, 
when they were notified that he was still 
in bed. A deputation of guests and offi- 
cials proceeded to the hotel and finally 
induced his barbaric Highness to get up 
and keep his engagement to inspect the 
ship-building yards, which he did. The 
hour being so late, the visit to the thread- 
works was not made. Nasrulla acted in 
a similar manner in Liverpool, where he 
kept the guests waiting two hours on the 
occasion of his inspection of the electric 
railway in that city. His English enter- 
tainers are at a loss to know just what to 
do with him. Civilize him and teach 
him politeness they cannot. 
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EFFECTS OF INBREEDING. 


BY long series of the most careful and 

painstaking experiments, naturalists 
have proved the value of cross-fertilization 
in plants. It is the function of bees not 
merely to gather honey but also to carry 
the pollen from one flower to other flowers 
of the same kind, thereby preventing the 
deterioration of the species. The same 
law holds in the animal world, as was 
well known to farmers long before scien- 
tists began tostudy this question through- 
out the whole domain of animate creation. 

A similar law is operative in the devel- 
opment of good teachers. The growing 
teacher is in need of influences which 
come to him from beyond the home. 
Contact with the best minds in other 
schools is necessary to ripen the best tal- 
ent which any school can produce. A 
College or a Normal School which em- 
ploys its own graduates to the exclusion 
of all other applicants, will, in course of 
time, show effects similar to those which 
follow inbreeding on the farm. 

This law should never be ignored by 
those who employ the teachers for ovr 
public schools. It constitutes the chief 
objection to city training schools as ordi- 
narily conducted. The process of in- 
breeding in a corps of teachers is as detri- 
mental to quality as the same process in 
the vegetable and the animal world. If 
a School Board employs only home tal 
ent, filling all vacancies from the ranks 
of the graduates of the High School, 
there is danger that the quality of the 
instruction will deteriorate, that the 
methods of teaching will become aunti- 
quated, and that the esprit de corps will 
suffer more and more as the years roll on. 
To keep the schools up to the highest 
point of efficiency, an infusion of new 
blood is needed from time to time. If 
the native talent can be induced to study 
away from home in the best training 
schools for teachers and in other higher 
institutions of learning, the schools may 
not deteriorate as the result of employing 
only sons and daughters of the taxpay- 
ers; but where only home talent, trained 
only in the home schools, is employed 
year after year, there is very great danger 
of deterioration and ultimate stagnation, 

It requires a high order of courage for 
directors to ignore the claims of their 
neighbors and to employ all teachers 
solely upon the basis of merit and in the 
interest of the children for whose sake 
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the schools are maintained ; but wherever 
this policy has been pursued, the results 
have justified all the sacrifices in the way 
of popularity which were required on the 
part of directors. 

During the past year the Harrisburg 

‘atriot opened a prize contest, offering a 
year at one of the State Normal Schools 
to the person receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes. It was a real service to the 
graduates of the High School, to direct 
their eyes to a Normal School by sending 
one of their number free of expense for 
an entire year. The recent gift of Pro- 
vost Harrison to aid the graduate depart- 
ment of the University by offering to 
young men preparing to teach free schol- 
arships, additional library advantages, 
and other facilities for study and investi- 
gation, will also help to prevent the evil 
effects of the process of inbreeding so 
often seen in cities and the larger bor- 





oughs. May the young people of the 
State show themselves worthy of the 


privileges thus placed within their reach. 


~ _ - 


BALTIC SHIP CANAL. 
HE opening of the Baltic Ship Canal 
is one of the great events of modern 
times. ‘The three most important canals of 
the world are the Suez, the Manchester, 
and the Baltic. The fourth should be the 
Nicaraguacanal. The first was a French 
enterprise, the second English, the third 

German, let the fourth be American. 
The longest days of the year were 
chosen for the formal opening of the new 
water-way, and all the day was utilized. 


THE 





As Hamburg and Keil are nearly four- 
teen degrees, say 950 miles, farther north 
than Philadelphia, these summer days 
begin before three o’clock in the morning 
and end about ten o’clock at night. 
Fourteen nations were represented by 
their war ships and armed cruisers, which 
is said to have been the most imposing 
naval display in the history of the world. 
After the naval review a grand ban- 
quet was held in the imperial palace of 
Haltenau. At dusk the scene on the 
water was one of unparalleled beauty. 
All the warships were outlined with a 
fairy-likg tracery of lamps, and some of 
them had brilliant displays of fire-works. 
Altogether the display was probably the 
most brilliant ever seen in Germany. he 
fire-works display of the Americans was 
the most admired. The New York, the 
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temporary flagship of the squadron, had 
a magnificent design sixty feet long 
against her funnels. It read: ‘‘Amer- 
ica sends hearty greetings to Germany, 
upon the completion of the canal.’’ Set 
pieces, pictures of the Emperor and 
President Cleveland, each forty feet 
square, were also displayed. The Ameri- 
can ships attracted most attention, es- 
pecially from the Emperor and the naval 
officers of Germany and Russia. 

The canal, which is sixty-four miles 
long, is a splendid example of the thor- 
oughness, perseverance, punctuality and 
honesty which distinguish the German 
character. The estimated cost of the 
work was $37,440,000, aud it was com- 
pleted within the estimate and within the 
time fixed for its completion. A short 
cut across the peninsula of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Jutland to connect the Bal- 
tic and the North Sea was first mooted 
500 years ago, and 100 years ago a canal 
was constructed connecting the Eider 
river with the Baltic, but it was available 
only for small vessels, and impassable for 
war vessels. Military and commercial 


considerations demanded a more commo- 
dious waterway between the two seas, 
and the opening of such a way will re- 


main one of the greatest events of the 
reign of the present Emperor. Such an 
enterprise was provided for by Bismarck 
thirty years ago in the terms of settle- 
ment of the Schleswig-Holstein contro- 
versy, which reserved territory for the 
canal, but the route finally fixed upon 
was adopted in 1886 by the German Govy- 
ernment. 

This route is across the level moorland 
in almost a straight line, from Haltenau, 
on the Baltic coast, to Brunsbuettel, on 
the Elbe, and required the excavation of 
69,000,000 cubic yards. The width of 
the canal at the surface is 213 feet, and 
on the bottom 72 feet. The depth on the 
average is 29% feet. Part of the old 
Eider Canal, finished in 1784, in the east- 
ern end, was utilized, the old channel 
having been widened and straightened. 
At each terminus there is a heavy lock 
500 feet long and 83 feet wide, with a 
depth of 32 feet. The bed of the chan- 
nel is lined with stone. As the Baltic is 
free trom tides on all but about 25 days 
of the year, the lock at Holtenau will be 
open practically all the time. At the 
Elbe end, where the tides are heavy, the 
gates will be closed and opened at inter- 
vals daily. 
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The military importance of the project 
is evident from the fact that the largest 
vessels of the German navy can go from 
the North Sea to the Baltic by the new 
canal in one-tenth of the time at present 
required to sail around the peninsula. 
Military exigencies, rather than commer- 
cial advantages, nq doubt hastened its 
construction; but, whatever may have 
been the primary motive of the Govern- 
ment, the commercial value of the canal 
is of vast account. The breadth of the 
canal is sufficiently great to permit the 
passing of the largest merchant ships, 
and there are frequent bays along the 
route where the largest iron-clads can 
pass each other freely. The locks will 
permit nine sailing vessels, of ordinary 
size, to enter together with little delay. 
The canal will be illuminated at night by 
electricity throughout its entire length. 
A vessel sailing from Hamburg can now 
reach the Baltic with a saving of 425 
niles and 45 hours over the old sea route, 
and a vessel from London can save 238 
miles and 22 hours. The tonnage which 
it is expected will use the waterway ina 
year, is estimated at 12,000,000. 


> - 


MRS. E. E. HUTTER. 

¥ the death of Mrs. Elizabeth E. Hut- 

ter, which occurred at her residence 
in Philadelphia, June 18th, there passed 
away a leader in philanthropic works, 
who rendered invaluable service in devis- 
ing means for alleviating distress and up- 
lifting the unfortunate. 

Mrs. Hutter was born in Lebanon, this 
State, about seventy-two years ago. She 
was a descendant of Baron von Shindel, 
of Prussia, and the daughter of Colonel 
Jacob Shindel, who served in the war of 
1812. Her grandfather presented to the 
county the land on which the court-house 
of Lebanon stands, and the Shindel fam- 
ily has been prominent in that section for 
six generations, as well as conspicuous in 
political and official life. 

She was the widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin W. Hutter, who was at one time 
editor of the Lancaster /ntelligencer, and 
who withdrew from that journal to 
become Private Secretary to President 
Buchanan, and afterward8 Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Hutter subsequently 
retired from political life to prepare him- 
self for the ministry, and in 1861 took 
pastoral charge of St. Maithew’s Lutheran 
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Church of Philadelphia. He was the first 
pastor of that church, where he continued 
for twenty-three years, until he died. 
During the official life of her husband at 
at Washington, Mrs. Hutter’s personal 
and mental attractions placed her high in 
social position, and when he entered the 
ministry she became an efficient helper 
in his work. 

During the war of the Rebellion she 
frequently went to the front, rendering 
valuable service to the wounded and suf- 
fering. She was the first woman to go to 
Gettysburg after the great fight, receiving 
permission from President Lincoln and 
going in a special car. She took a con- 
spicuous part in the great Sanitary Fair, 
held in Philadelphia in 1861, and is cred- 
ited with having collected $250,000 for that 
purpose. Among her many friends were 
Presidents Lincoln and Grant, Secretary 
Stanton, Governor Curtin, and other 
prominent men. 

In 1867 she was appointed lady inspec- 
tor of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools by 
Governor Geary, the only lady up to that 
time to receive such a commission. She 
continued to be inspector until 1886,when 
Mr. John Norris made his so-called inves- 
tigation, and she was removed from of- 
fice, along with Rev. J. W. Sayers. The 
magnificent vindication of Dr. Higbee, 
Mrs. Hutter, and Mr. Sayers, from the 
charge of mismanagement and neglect of 
these schools, is a matter of recent history. 

Her greatest life work was the found- 
ing of the Northern Home for Friendless 
Children, in 1853, at Twenty-third and 
Brown streets, Philadelphia. Her tender 
devotion to that institution continued for 
forty-two years, until her death. She 
was its first and only President, and 
through her energy the Home was soon 
filled with friendless children, who were 
kindly cared for until they graduated into 
self-sustaining fields of usefulness. Some 
of the inmates passed to West Point and 
Annapolis through Mrs. Hutter’s influ- 


ence, and are to-day holding places of | 


distinction in the army and navy. Others 
are high in business and professional life. 
After the war a large number of soldiers’ 
orphans were received and cared for by 
this Home in such a manner as to receive 
the commendation of the State Legisla- 
ture, as well as‘the city of Philadelphia. 
Few women had more devoted and 
grateful friends than Mrs. Hutter. She 
was the last of her immediate family, her 
brother, Colonel Jacob A. Shindel, City 








Controller of Lebanon, having died in 
February last. The funeral services were 
held at her late residence, 615 Race street, 
Philadelphia. They were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Baum, of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, and were very largely 
attended. A delegation of little children 
from the Home was present and sang a 
number of hymns. The following grad- 
uates of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
acted as a guard of honor: Seward W. 
Jones, Elmer E. Brown, Frank W. Smith, 
Albert Contrier, Albert Wherry, S. G. B. 
Kinsloe, John D. Konold, and Edward 
T. Taylor. 


- a 


OUR SCHOOLS. 

Pit women teachers were sent from 

England to this country to study and 
report upon secondary schools for girls 
and instiutions for the training of women. 
Their reports have been published by 
Macmillan, and are well worth careful 
reading. The authors, says the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, were chosen as repre- 
sentatives of the best training of expert 
teachers in England, and were therefore 
fully alive to the differences and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Amer- 
ican schools and those of that country. 
Each took a special subject and made a 
report on it, and together they enable us 
to see just how our schools look in the 
eyes of English teachers. 

Some of the matters described are of 
course familiar enough here—for instance, 
that we have no national school system, 
such as exists abroad ; but that education 
is a matter left altogether to the States, 
though there is a certain amount of uni- 
formity in our schools, less perhaps than 
that enforced by central authority in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

One of these watchful observers lays 
stress on the systematic cultivation of the 
spirit of nationality fostered by national 
holidays, and on the admirable order and 
discipline that result from the freedom of 
behavior in school hours. Co-education 
is said to give girls more dignity, quiet, 
and self-possession, and to boys a whole- 
some restraint in their manners. The 
splendid provision made for our public 
schools in buildings and equipment, of 
course, calls forth praise from these 
watchful observers. The private schools 
in this country are reported to educate 
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about one-twelfth of the school popula- 
tion, and to be as good as any in the world. 
In our primary schools history of the 
United States is taught much better than 
English history in schools of the same 
grade abroad. American schools make 
more use of oral work; blackboards, 
maps, pictures, models, scientific collec- 
tions, are necessities in America, luxu- 
ries in England. School libraries, labor- 
atories, studios, gymnasiums, are found 
here and not abroad. The American 
pupils have more self-reliance, and a 
greater love of knowledge for its own 
‘sake rather than for the prizes which are 
made such an important part of all Eng- 
lish school work. 

One of the ladies who made this in- 
spection thinks that not sufficient atten- 
tion is given here to the development of 
the individual talents of a particular boy 
or girl, and that although ample provi- 
sion is made for indoor gymnastics in 
girls’ schools, there is almost complete 
neglect of out-door games and recreations. 

The training of teachers naturally re- 
ceives much attention in these useful lit- 
tle reports, especially so because England 
and America have both made great ad- 
vances in the last few years, yet each 
country has gone to work in its own way, 
ignoring and neglecting hitherto any 
comparison with the methods of the other. 
Both have much to learn from each other, 
and a careful reading of the reports on this 
subject by Miss Bramwell and Miss 
Hughes ought to go a great way towards 
a better understanding of the needs of our 
own normal schools. 


——_ - ~. - —__—_ 


PERPETUAL BENEFACTION. 


HE Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion of Philadelphia has just received 
a magnificent gift, which opens to it the 
possibilities of enlarged usefulness and 
the organizing of new and valuable fea- 
tures of work. Mr. E. P. Dwight, a well- 
known business man of the city, who 
has been for some years President of the 
Chester Steel Casting Company, and also 
connected with the Church of the Epi- 
phany as a vestryman, has just conveyed 
to the Trustees of the Association his val- 
uable farm, known as the ‘ Dwight 
Place,’’ situated within half a mile of 
Downingtown, Pa., and containing 465 
acres. A considerable part of the estate 
is rich land under cultivation, but there 
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are some three hundred acres of natural 
park or timber land. The place has a 
frontage of about three-quarters of a 
mile on the Brandywine creek, is sup- 
plied with water of exceptional purity, 


| and has upon it at present three farm 


houses. A part of the estate terminates 
in a high bluff, overlooking the stream 
below and forming a picturesque feature 
of the landscape. It is on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is ac- 
cessible from the city to wheelmen, being 
a pleasant three hours’ ride on the Lan- 
caster pike. Thirty thousand dollars is 
a low estimate of the value of the prop- 
erty. This place Mr. Dwight has had in 
mind for more than a year to devote to 
some permanent and valuable work for 
boys and young men if he could find a 
suitable body of trustees to take charge 
of it. His intimate acquaintance with 
the work of the Christian Association 
has finally led him to present the prop- 
erty, free of debt, to the trustees, who 
have agreed to accept and use it in con- 
nection with the work in Philadelphia. 

Its usefulness will probably be ex- 
tended to all the associations of New 
York, Pennsylvania and the Eastern cities 
and also in co-operation with the churches 
of the city in their work for boys. So 
far as outlined at present, the following 
uses for the property are contemplated : 
It will first be made a camping ground 
and summer resort for the young men of 
the Association and the boys of their 
Junior Departments, as well as the Boys’ 
Brigades of the churches. For such pur- 
poses it is an ideal spot. Then the As- 
sociation will probably erect cottages and 
halls, so that the young men of the city 
can spend their vacations there under 
safe and pleasant surroundings at a very 
cheap rate. There will also be founded 
a Summer Institute for the training of 
Association secretaries, gymnasium in- 
structors and workers—such an institute 
as the western associations find at Lake 
Geneva or the associations of New Eng- 
land in North Lubec, Maine. They are 
largely attended by Association men and 
their friends, and afford a pleasant resort 
to thousands. as well as practical instruc- 
tion to large numbers desirous of entering 
the work. In time, with accumulation 
of means, it is probable that there will be 
added some permanent institute or school 
for the practical and literary instruction 
of deserving boys and young men, to be 
open throughout the year. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE STATE 
APPROPRIATION. 


| Y law the warrants for appropriations for 

common school purposes are issued in 
amounts designated by the State Treasurer, 
and whenever he notifies the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in writing that there 
are sufficient funds in the State Treasury to 
pay the same. As soon as notice to this 
effect is received at the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the warrants will be issued 
to the several School Districts in the order 
in which their annual reports have been re- 
ceived and filed. The appropriation that 
will be paid during the current year to all 
Districts whose schools have been kept 
open according to law, was made by the 
Legislature of 1893, and amounts to five and 
a half million dollars. The law requires 
that the distribution of this fund be made 
upon the basis of the number of resident 
taxables, as ascertained at the triennial 
assessment of the year 1892. Hence the 
amount that any district will receive will 
be the same as last year, except in town- 
ships from which new school districts were 
formed by the creation of boroughs, town- 
ships, or independent districts. Hence in 
the following districts there will be a change 
from last year, the amount to which the 
district is entitled being annexed after the 
name of the district, as follows : 

Allegheny —Chartiers Twp., $2 
Patton, $1,024.60; Versailles Twp., 

Beaver—Logstown, $402.58. 

Blair—Logan, $6,251.91. 

Cambria—Barr, $704.08; Carroll, $1,012.34; 
Conemaugh Twp., $574.48; Stony Creek, 
$714.59; Susquehanna, $910.75; Upper Yoder, 
$1,040. 36. 

Chester—London 
Garden, $2,017.91. 

Clinton—Allison, $419.24. 

Delaware —Clifton Heights, $1,412.12; 
Upper Darby, 1.15; Ridley Twp., 
$2,167.60. 

Fayvette—Henry 
Hill, $1,491.84. 

Hluntingdon—lLogan, $439.40. 

/ndiana—Banks, $1, 6. 

Jefferson—W inslow, $3,324.67. 

Lackawanna — Dickson City, $1,948.91 ; 
Lackawanna, $5,273.34; Old Forge,$2,898.75. 

Lancaster—Sadsbury, $1,081.92. 

Lehigh—Salisbury, $4,882.99. 

Northampton — Palmer, $2,72 
field, $2,736.63. 

Somerset — Addison, 
$966. 14. 

Tioga—Liberty Twp., $1,242.3 

Washington—Allen, $696. 19. 

York—York Twp., $2,667.55. 

Since the school appropriation requires 
for its payment half the revenue of the 


$2.20 ; 


59.09. 
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New 


Grove, $1, 367.6¢ 


$2,23 
Clay, $1,001.66; Spring 


300.7 


2.49; Plain- 


$1,040.74; Paint, 
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| Commonwealth, the State Treasurer wil 

probably not get through with ail the pay- 

ments before the latter part of November; 

and the amount which the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction permitted to send 
out during each week is determined by the 
funds at the disposal of the State Treasurer. 
The necessary delay in sending the 
warrants is not due to any fault the 
School Department. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 


Miss AGNEs KERR, of Tionesta, has been 
appointed to the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Forest County for the unexpired 
term of George W. deceased. Miss 
Kerr was commissioned May 24, 1895. 

Mr. H. H. Weber has been elected to the 
office of Superintendent of Schools for Bor- 
ough of Middletown, Dauphin County, and 
has been commissioned. 

Mr. James C. Houser was commissioned 
Superintendent of Schools of the borough of 
Danville, Montour county, June 8th, 1895. 


Salary, $1,233.33 


Kerr, 


33° 
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NORMAL SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
THE decision of the question as to whether 
the two years of teaching by a graduate ofa 
State Normal School in Pennsylvania be- 
fore the Normal diploma can issue must be 
in Pennsylvania or may be in another State, 
will be of interest to many persons. The 
graduate must teach these two years in 
Pennsylvania. The following is the decision 
of Deputy Attorney-General Elkin : 
rg, June 19, 1 


Harrisbu 
Hon. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 

Sir: This Department is in receipt of your 
communication the inst., asking 
whether a second loma, in the nature of 
certificate of competence in the practice of 
teaching, under the Act May 20, 1857 
(P. L. 586), should be granted to graduates 
of our State Normal Schools who, subse- 
quent to graduation, have successfully 
taught two years in the common schools of 
another State. 

This is a new question, 
informed, has not en raised before, 
although the Normal School system has 
been in existence for more than thirty years. 
The Act of 1857 is entitled ‘‘ An Act to pro- 
vide for the due training of teachers for the 
common schools of the State.’’ In section 
10 of this act it is provided ‘That no cer- 
tificate competence in the practice of 
teaching shall be issued the 1 


he 
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rath 
14th 
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and, so faras I am 


1 
De 


of 
to egular 
graduate of any of said Normal Schools, till 
after the expiration of two years from the 
date of graduation, and of two full annual 
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terms of actual teaching in the district or 
districts in which such graduate taught.’’ 
This provision does not expressly say that 
the two years of actual teaching must be in 
Pennsylvania, but it is the fair and reason- 
able interpretation of the entire act. The 
title isa part of the act, and must be con- 
strued with the rest of it so that the whole 
may stand together. Our laws can have no 
extra-territorial force. The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania cannot say what the teachers 
in the State of New York must do, but it 
can provide for the requirements of teachers 
in the common schools of this State. The 
Act of 1866 (P. L. 73 and 74) provides, zu/er 
alia: 

‘‘For each student, over seventeen years 
of age, who shall sign a written declaration, 
in the form prescribed by the superintendent 
of schools, that said student intends to teach 
in the common schools of the state, there 
shall be paid the sum of fifty cents per week 
towards the expenses of said student. . 
to each student, who during the school 
year, commencing on the first Monday of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six, shall have graduated at any of the 
Normal Schools of the State, and who shall 
sign an agreement binding said student to 
teach in the common schools of the’State 
two full years, there shall be paid the sum 
of fifty dollars.’’ 

From this and other legislation on the 
subject it clearly appears that our Normal 
School system is predicated upon the idea 
of training teachers for the common 
schools of Pennsylvania. For this purpose 
fifty cents per week are sauenaiaied 
every Normal School student who signifies 
his intention of teaching in our common 
schools, and fifty dollars are paid to every 
graduate who agrees to teach in the com- 
mon schools of the State for a period of two 
years after graduation. The Commonwealth 
has appropriated a large sum of money for 
the support of the Normal School system, 
for the express purpose of training teachers 
for their work in hercommon schools. It is 
but just, then, that she should expect in re- 
turn some service from the students thus 
aided. If those students go into other 
states to teach, Pennsylvania receives no 
direct benefit, although she has contributed 
liberally to their support. Of course, it is 
not within the power of the Legislature to 
prevent graduates of our Normal Schools 
from going into other States to teach; but it 
can say, by so doing they forfeit the advan- 
tages which the law confers upon those 
teachers who give their services to our own 
common schools. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that you 
should not accept the testimonial of the su- 
perintendent or school board of another 
State as evidence of the successful teaching 
required in the roth Section of the Act of 1857. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. P. ELKIN, 
Deputy Attorney-General, 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAmMSs—Supt. Thoman: With the close of 
the public schools, select schools have been 
organized at Abbotistown, Littlestown, 
East Berlin, York Springs, Arendtsville, 
and Bendersville. These are all well at- 
tended. The School Board of McSherrytown 
contemplates the erection of a new school 
building, which is greatly needed, owing to 
the increase of population during the last 
ten years, making it the second largest 
town in the county. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: During March 
and April fourteen examinations were held 
for common school graduation. Eighty-six 
pupils were recommended by their teachers 
and examined; of this number twenty-seven 
were successful and received certificates of 
graduation. The schools of Beaver observed 
Arbor Day. Primary school, No. 1, under 
the care of Miss Sarah French, arranged to 
plant a tree on the school grounds. All the 
other schools, including the High School, 
were invited to witnessthe ceremony. The 
County Superintendent addressed the teach- 
ers and pupils, commending their interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of trees. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Commencements 
were the feature of the month’s work; 
crowded houses at Bedford, Saxton, Hynd- 
man, Everett, and Woodbury. The year’s 
work has never been equalled in attendance 
and interest mnnifoubed. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: A large number of 
our teachers are attending different Normal 
Schools of the state. Schools for the benefit 
of teachers have been opened at Martins- 
burg, Roaring Spring, and Williamsburg. 
Each school is well attended. A growing 
interest in education is noticeable through- 
out the county. 

Bucxs—Supt. Slotter: Northampton en- 
larged the grounds at one of the school 
houses. The annual meeting of the School 
Directors’ Association, held May 25th, was 
well attended, twenty-eight districts being 
represented. Thirty districts reported on 
the work of the schools for the term, all of 
which were most encouraging. The Di- 
rectors of Perkasie borough are arranging to 
build two more rooms, to be ready for use 
at the opening’of the schools next Septem- 
ber. The Bensalem Directors adopted a 
course of study for their schools. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The local insti- 
tute at Strafford emphasized another import- 
ant step. The people were in favor of a 
consolidation of school facilities, and the 
School Board decided to transport the chil- 
dren from a growing district to the graded 
schools at Strafford. We are watching this 
experiment in Chester county with an un- 
usual degree of interest. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Du Bois 
is building an addition to the 4th Ward 
school-house to contain four rooms, and in 
the 3d Ward a large new house of six rooms, 
—the first at a cost of $8,000, the second 
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$16,000. There isa prospect of many new 
schools for the coming year. 

ForEST—Supt. Agnes Kerr: During this 
month the educational interests of the 
county suffered a sad and severe loss in the 
death of Geo. W. Kerr, our beloved Superin- 
tendent. Up to within two weeks of his 
death he had been in his usual good health. 
Oh, how robustand strong he was! Though 
everything possible was done for him, he 
passed peacefully away on May roth, at the 
age of forty-two. His magnetic good-nature 
endeared him to everybody. To be dis- 
pleased at anything he said or did, it was 
necessary to keep away from him—so great 
was his power tocharm and win. He wasa 
born leader of men; a man of excellent 
judgment; and probably exerted a greater 
influence in his county during the last 
ten years than any other man. AS 
a politician, he was open and frank; as 
an educator, able and sensible. How the 
children loved him! His last work was a 
written list of the utterances of Christ on the 
cross, which he prepared for his Sunday- 
school class and sent with a friend, he hav- 
ing been taken ill before the hour of meeting. 
(Written by a friend.) 

Juntrata—Supt. Marshall: The Directors 
of Beale have purchased new furniture for 
the Pine Grove school house. This makes 
it possible for me to report that every house 
in Juniata is now supplied with patent fur- 
niture. Ourschools closed with satisfactory 
results. Quite a number of our teachers 
are attending school for their own improve- 
ment. Thespring term of Mifflin Academy, 
Prof. J. H. Dysinger principal, opened with 
a good attendance, Prof. Dysinger deserves 
raise for his success in raising this almost 
lifeless institution to the high position it 
now occupies. The Tuscarora Academy, 
with Miss May Rodney as principal, is do- 
ing a good work for the cause of education 
in Juniata county. The Tuscarora Board 
has contracted for the building of a new 
brick school-house and the repairing of two. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Commencement 
exercises were held at Myerstown, Annville, 
and Cornwall; total number of graduates, 
thirty. The classes were addressed by Prof. 
E. W. Chubb, A. S. Light, Esq., and Rev. 
Warren Johnson. The graduates acquitted 
themselves creditably. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: The month of 
May furnishes but little to report concern- 
ing the progress of schools. Preparations 
for our summer school are being made. 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick, of Kutztown, will be 
one of our instructors; he is an earnest 
scholar and will do good work for our 
teachers. We hope to havea full attendance 
of teachers and others. The Reedsville 
School Board is debating the propriety of 
building a new school-house; it is certain 
that more room is needed. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Taking all 
things into consideration, we had a very 
successful school year. As a result of the 
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examinations a number of graduates re- 
ceived the common school diploma. I ex- 
amined the gradriating classes of the gram- 
mar schools of Pen Argyl, East Bangor and 
Chapmans, and assisted in the final exam- 
inations of the Bangor High School. The 
classes reflected great credit upon their 
teachers. I visited the East Stroudsburg 
aud Kutztown Normal Schools, spending 
two days at each place. Both schools are, 
crowded with students and are doing excel- 
lent work. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman : 
Chillisquaque township has been divided, 
thus forming one new school district. The 
School Board of Shamokin has chosen a site 
for a new school house to be built of brick. 
The new four-room house to be built in 
Dalmatia Independent district will be con- 
structed with all the modern improvements 
in ventilation and heating. The year’s 
work has ended with results gratifying alike 
to patrons, teachers, and school officers. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: The principal 
events of the month were the Commence- 
ment exercises of our High Schools. At 
Millerstown a class of seven was gradu- 
ated; at Liverpool, five; at Marysville, 
seven; at Newport, four; and at Duncannon, 
eight. Very interesting addresses were 
made by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer at Liverpool, 
and Dep. Supt. Henry Houck at Newport. 
Great interest was manifested in these exer- 
cises, and they reflected much credit upon 
the schools of the towns in which they were 
held. A number of school houses will be 
erected this year in difierent parts of the 
county. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer: The Matamoras and 
Milford graded schools will each send out a 
class of graduates this spring. Blooming 
Grove and Shohola districts will continue 
their usual plan of holding school during 
the warm weather; this brings their term to 
an end about January 11th, or earlier. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The _ school 
year closed by this report has been a very 
satisfactory one. The full benefit of free 
text-books and supplies has been made 
manifest in the increased attendance of 
pupils and the more effective work done in 
the schools. The grading of all the schools 
has been fully accomplish: d. 

UNION—Supt. Johnson: Commencement 
exercises were held by the Cowan Grammar 
School and the Lewisburg and Mifflinsburg 
High Schools, the total number of graduates 
being thirty-six. The exercises throughout 
were highly satisfactory. I take pleasure in 
saying that none of the above schools have 
in any way retrograded. Thus the good 
work goes on. 

BRADpDOocK—Supt. Keefer: On Tuesday 
evening, May 28th, our High School gradu- 
ated a class of ten, three boys and seven 
girls. The patrons of the school were very 
highly pleased with the exercises. Rev. 
J. A. Burnett, of Wilkinsburg, preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon on the Sunday 
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evening preceding. The exercises were 
held in the new Carnegie Hall, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,200; at both meetings the 
hall was crowded. 

Du Bots—Supt. Garrison: Our schools 
closed May 3d, lack of funds the cause. We 
will probably have nine months hereafter. 
The new six-room building in the 3d Ward, 
and the four-room addition in the 4th Ward, 
are well under way. When these are com- 
pleted we will have a seating capacity for 
1,500 pupils. We will probably employ 
thirty regular teachers next year. A num- 
ber of our teachers are away attending Nor- 
mal Schools, and others will attend summer 
schools. About 200 of our pupils are attend- 
ing private schools here. Five of our regu- 
lar teachers are now engaged here, and two 
elsewhere. 1158 pupils took final examina- 
tions, and about 90 per cent., exclusive of 
First Grade, were promoted. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: Our 
Commencement exercises were held June 
sth, in the presence of a large and highly 
appreciative audience. Ten girls and one 
boy were graduated. The Rev. N. C. 
Schaeffer, D. D., delivered an excellent ad- 
dress appropriate to the occasion. The es- 
says of the graduates were well written. 
We have had a very satisfactory year’s work. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Benson: Over a 
thousand school children took part in.the 
proceedings incident to the Flag Presenta- 
tion in the month of April. The schools 
were all in line. With hundreds of small 
flags in the hands of the children fluttering 
in the breeze, marching four abreast, amid 
thé beat of drum and strains of music, and 
lines of the various orders of the town, 
there was presented a sight calculated to 
stir the patiotism of all except those who do 
not love ‘‘Old Glory.’’ The presentation 
speech was made by the Rev. McGee. He 
spoke of the essential non-sectarian charac- 
ter of our public schools. 

New CastLE—Supt. Shearer: Under the 
direction of the supervisor of music, one 
thousand children gave a May festival of 
song. About $400 was cleared for the use 
of the school library. The J. O. A. M. pre- 
sented a flag for the new school building 
with appropriate exercises. 

Oi, City—Supt. Babcock: Our teachers 
have received a good deal of benefit from the 
study of children during the year. A topic 
was taken up at each Institute for observa- 
tion during the month. Reports of these 
observations were made at the next Institute, 
and were always very interesting and val- 
uable. Our percentage for tardiness this 
year has thus far been less than one-twelfth 
of one per cent. of the possible number. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: The School 
Board has purchased ground and selected 
architects to draw the plans for two twelve- 
room buildings to be construced of brick. It 
is expected the buildings will be ready for 
cecupancy early in the new year. 
SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: Our eve- 
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ning schools were conducted with the fol- 
lowing exhibit: Number of schools, nine; 
teachers employed, nine; average number of 
months taught, four; average salary of 
teachers per month, $27.67; whole number 
of pupils, 51%; average attendance, 
average percentage of attendance, 81. These 
schools have been fairly well attended, and 
much good has been done by them; but 
neither the attendance nor the results are 
what we should wish and aim to have. 
There are many difficulties to be overcome 
before we can give them the care and money 
which their importance and -necessities 
demand. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Our schools 
closed May 29, as follows: The ‘‘A’’ Gram- 
mar grade classes, numbering fifty-four 
pupils, were promoted to the High School 
in a public meeting held on the evening of 
May 24. A year ago fifty-five pupils were 
promoted in a similar manner, and of that 
number all continue to be members of the 
High School with but one exception. The 
Commencement was held on the evening of 
the last day of school, at which time nineteen 
young ladies and gentlemen received well- 
earned diplomas. One of the interesting 
features of this occasion was the address by 
Hon. George V. Lawrence, the venerable 
member of the Legislature from Washington 
county. The annual meeting of the High 
School Alumni Association took place on 
Friday evening, the 31st. This body now 
numbers 166 members. 

WEsT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: Mrs. Jas. 
C. Smith, in memory of her husband, pre- 
sented to the high school twenty shares of 
stock in the West Chester Library Associa- 
tion. The use of this stock, which gives the 
holder use of the library, is given to the 
meritorious pupils in the lower classes in 
the high ochent. When the pupils hold- 
ing such certificates leave school, the use of 
the stock reverts to the high school. It is 
again given out to the lower classes to be 
held as before. The gift is thus made a per- 
petual beneficence to the school. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The an- 
nual Commencement exercises of the High 
School were held on the evening of May 29 
in the Lycoming Opera House. The num- 
ber of students in the graduating class was 
thirty-seven. They all acquitted themselves 
with credit to the public schools. The vale- 
dictorian of the class was Miss Elizabeth 
Jewett, who will probably enter Dickinson 
Seminary and continue her studies for two 
years. Dr. E. J. Gray, President of the 
Seminary, admits the valedictorian of our 
graduating class into his institution for two 
years free of cost. This is an incentive for 
a bright pupil in the High School to do 
good work. Our valedictorian of two years 
ago will graduate from the Seminary next 
week at the head of her class. 

YorK—Supt. Wanner: Two new build- 
ings, one of eight rooms and the other of 
twelve, are now being erected. 
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EARLY STers.—There wiil be feuna 2a ali 
tricts, some persons not friendly to instruction in 
music in the schools, and one or more that are bitter- 
ly opposed to it. ‘These persons should be handled 
with gloves; reasoned with and persuaded. As 
among bad boys, if one is won to the teacher’s cause, 
he will do much toward making the others behave; 
so by making an ally of one of the original oppo- 
nents of music, the others may be weakened in their 


opposition. At any rate, let not the teacher who 


loves music and desires to have its refining influence 
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dis- | in his school—let noi such be afraid to approach the 


enemies of musical instruction, whether the hostility 
has its origin in penuriousness or prejudice. The 
blacksmith instructs his apprentice to keep close to 
the horse to avoid being hurt in the event of an acci- 
dent. It will surely be not denied that if tact and 
persuasion are the only instruments, “the end justi- 
fies the me Begin by getting an opinion in 
favor of music from the patrons; proceed by getting 
a similar opinion from the school. When singing , 
has been introduced, make it as general as possible, 
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change as all things change here, Nothing in this world can last; 
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but, should a pupil desire not to sing (make it im- 
possible for him to refuse), let him be excused on 
apparently good grounds. Let not boys from twelve 
to sixteen be urged to sing. If their voices are 
rough, or breaking, advise them not to sing; and if 
pupils cannot sing in tune, do not permit them to 
sing—at least, not with the more tuneful children. 
Children with chronic sore-throat, or bad colds, and 
young ladies who say it tires them, should not be 
urged to sing, since great care should be taken of the 
voices of children. 
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not generally in the power of the teacher to decide, 
the directors usually claiming that authority. Let 
music be treated in the same manner. Give all a 
chance to join in the exercise, but because a few re- 
fuse to take part, do not give up in despair. To 
bring about the introduction of music, do not call a 
town-meeting. Such a course gives rise to a division 
of opinion and argument contrary to the movement 
on foot, and when a person has once taken a stand 
publicly on a measure, he seldom leaves the position 


What children shall study is | chosen. Look, therefore, to early steps.— Blackman, 





